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FOREWORD - . 


This publication i> one if a series reporting on the broad study 

known U QmsJtjuMi* n 01U Prrp*r*tttn of T^btrs of ExttpnorutJ CbtlSrtn, 
which for the put 3 years hu been a maVx' pro)ect of the Office of Educa- 
tion. A main purpose of the whole snuly has been, to learn more about 
the basic competencies and experience needed by teachers of exceptional 
children— -the deaf, the hard-of-heanng, the bknd, the partially seeing, 
the crippled, the tonally or emotionally malad|ustcd, the mentally re- 
tarded, the intellectually gifted, those with special health probltyns.and 
those with speech problems. 

This project was undertaken largely because tif the many requests for an 
intensive analysis on a nationwide scale of the distinctive aspects of teacher 
competence for special education. In view of the increasing provisions for 
the education of exceptional children, the findings herein reported seem 
particularly timely . A description of the plan of the study may be found 
in Appendix A. 

^ The opinions present desirable professional standards rather than 
minimum standards for qualification and professional preparation. It 
is hoped they will serve to set goals for the fqturc and offer guidelines 
against which many other ideas and opinions may be helpfully measured. 
These, however, are not to be thought of as final. From the time the study 
, was undertaken, it was anticipated that further research and discussion 
would develop from the findings of this project. * 
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I HE EDUCATION of the deaf child is a difficult process, for one of the 
main avenue* of learning — the sense of hearing— is closed to him. The use 
of language, which the normally hearing child acquires in a casual imitative 
way, must be tmgfa to the deaf child. This is a long process involving 
systematic instruction, usually extending throughout the child’s school 
life. Educators, as well as other citizens, have long been challenged by 
this problem, for they recognize that each deaf child who acquires an educa- 
tion not only enriches his own life, but also prepares himself for useful 
citizenship. 

Educational programs for deaf children have been in existence in the 
United States for almost a century and a half. Through these instructional 
programs, much has been accomplished which contributes to the lives of 
those who are deaf. Tribute should be paid both to the teachers who pio- 
neered in the early schools and to those who arc serving deaf pupils today. 

All the adults who are closely associated with the deaf child (day some 
part in his education. Among these the teacher has a very special role- 
Shc most not only help these boys and girls develop and improve communi- 
cation skills and aid them in overcoming the problems resulting from deaf- 
ness, but in addition she must aid these children in securing a well-rounded 
education, including the mastery of tools for learning, such as reading and 
writing. * 

During recent years, significant advances have been made in understanding 
deafness and its treatment— especially in the area of communication. This 
has bearing on the competencies needed by teachers who are to instruct 
deaf boys and girls. These advances are already influencing teaching meth- 
ods, professional standards for teachers, and college and university curricula 
for the preparation of these instructors. In view of these developments, 
teachers themselves are often the first to say there it not a close enough 
relationship betw e e n competencies actually needed in the classroom and 
standards set by State and local agencies and teacher-education institutions. 
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2 teachers of children who are deaf 

I 

■ , Who " COm F'K"‘ “ «>'ch 'he deaf Chiu? • What „ these special Itnowl- 

edges, abilities, and understandings which make one teacher effective in her 
work with these children while another falls short of the goal? What 
experiences in her professional preparation enable her to acquire the coveted 
competencies that mean so much to both teacher and pupil? 

Si nailar questions were raised concerning competencies needed by teachers 
° r ? " af !f ° r ««Ptionality, such as the blind, crippled, or mentally 
rotated. Through the years, a good many forces have been at work to 
improve standards for all special education personnel. Public and private 
agencies have contributed significantly in recent years to the improvement 
o professional standards. But even so, it has been felt by many leaders 
that there was need for basic examination of the distinctive knowledge and 
abilities which are required by special education personnel. 

Bjxause of a demand for a more precise understanding of these distinctive 
’ J“ a UCS ’ stud X "Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of 

the'ofia of M 1<lren W “ "” dOTalKn - This P r °i'« w» conducted by 
he Office of Educattou ,n collaboration with leader* in special education 

throughout the United States. TheOfficeof Education prodded a director 
who was counseled by two general committees^ National Advisory Com- 
mittee which assisted in planning the study and in nominating the persons 
to parttepate in it. and an Office Policy Committee which aided in the 
management of the project.' See Appendix A for the plan of the study. 

What This Publication Contains 

i 

the broad study which has bearing on the qualifica- 
tion of teachers of deaf children is reported in this publication. Specifically, 

D , C Ud ”^ ndlngs on: C 1 ) competencies needed by teachers of children who 
arc deaf; (2) some opinions on the proficimcy of some recently prepared 
teachers of the deaf; (3) education and experiences for acquiring competence; 
an ( ) a summary statement mcludingimplications for planning and research.' 

How Information Was Collected 

Tw^> techniques were used to gather information for this report. One 
was the use of inquiry forms; the other was the work of a committee of 
experts in the education of the deaf. Through the inquiry forms, tfts and 

g j C ^ cd ^ om 1001 superior classroom teachers ofthe deaf, 
from 60 State and 69 local directors and supervisors ofcduAtional programs 

« 

' The various committee member* ore listed on pun HI and IV 
For further InforamUoa about the 100 teacher* Me Apwodix B. 
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for the deaf, and from 57 instructors in colleges and universities preparing 
teachers in this area. 

A large proportion of the information in this bulletin was provided by 
the 100 classroom teachers of deaf children and youth. The opinions of 
these special teachers were sought, since they were currently in close daily 
association with deaf children, and would be in a position to make practical 
judgments about the competencies and experiences which make teachers 
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4 TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE DEAF 

pffative. It was recognized that throughout the Nation there would be 
foany more than 100 superior teachers who would be qualified to participate 

in Project, but it was decided by those planning the study that MO 
(would be a large enough sample. X 

The names of classroom teachers were supplied by State Departments 

,OD fc f*? ° f a sam P Jin S procedure developed by ^Research 
and Statistical Standards Branch of the Office of Education.* Among the 

factom considered m establishing State quotas were child population ^ 

State C vTr S cnr ° c d 10 s P cc,al cdu «cion facilities for the deaf in the 
, ^ dcl,n « to State Departments of Education specify: (1) that 
teachers be currently employed as classroom teachers and that they be 
superior m the opinion of their supervisors; (2) that they have specialized 
preparation for teaching deaf children; and (3) that the selection bTmadc as 

2S aS jf°“ lb,C Vanous r >?« of teaching situations, such as resi- 
an day schools, all age levels of instruction, private and public 
schools urban and rural centers. This sampling procure ^identical to 
that which was used to study other areas throughout the broad project. 

D ‘ h{ , CaSC o( thc J °° a] and Statc directors, and college instructors, effort 
ZZTn' to secure the names of all those responsible for special education 
programs; Reported in this publication are the opinions of those with 

Z ,n • ° f thC dCaf °° * the rom£ 

tencc and professional preparation of teachers of thc deaf ^ 

th Jr^ COm ^ nCy COmmUtcc io thc education of the deaf was appointed by 
e Office of Education upon the recommendation of the National Advisory 
Committee. Insofar as possible, the 10 members were nominated on the 
basis of experience m education of the deaf, including classroom teaching 
superv, s ,on or administration, and teacher education* Effort was made fd 
.ndude P^ons who would bring representative and varying “f vtw 

TV information collected in all arras of exceptional,!,- wasrrvicwIiTv 
e National Committee and by consultants qualified through experience to 

a^r,m*T!' 0 m a , J in ‘ trpr ' Utl0 " ! In thc fal) of M54,a reference of 

cZd h !h' r “ dCrS thc cdu “ t,on of Exceptional children was 
called by the Commissioner of Education. This body spent a full week in 

■ --g imphea- 

• For more deUlled lntorm«tlon ebo.it «mpllng procedure *ee Appendix C, p*„ 
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* COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY * ‘ 

*' * * 

TEACHERS OF CHILDREN 

* WHO ARE DEAF 
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ThE MAIN FOCUS of this report is on the competencies needed by 
teachers of the deaf. It was believed by those planning the broad 
study that if adequate analysis could be made of competencies needed by 
teachers of the various types of exceptional children, including the deaf, 
it would then be possible to improve pfofessional standards and college 
curricula by making them more realistic and practical. 

Because the identification and evaluation of competencies was so crucial, 
it was in this part of the study that the two techniques of collecting data 
were used. The 100 superior classroom teachers of the deaf evaluated a list 
of competencies submitted to them through an inquiry form, while the 
committee of experts in the area of the deaf identified and described the 
competencies they regarded as essential to a good teacher of deaf children. 

The opinions of the two groups as gathered in this study seem in general 
to reenforce each other. Both the classroom teachers and the committee 
members tend to set high goals for instructors of deaf children. While it 
could not be anticipated that all these competencies would be found in any 
one teacher, the findings do, however, serve as a valuable guide. They may 
form the basis for a teacher’s evaluation of herself, for the setting of pro- 
fessional standards, and for the development of curricula for teacher 
preparation. , • / f> y 

COMPETENCIES EVALUATED BY TEACHERS 


3 


Through the inquiry form, the 100 superior teachers rated the relative 
importance of a list of 92 competencies. 1 This list was prepared, by the 
Office of Education Study Staff in cooperation with many specialists in the 
area of. the deaf. The teachers rated these items as “very important,” 
"important; 1 ” "less important,” or “not important.” These competencies, 

1 8m Appendix D, Inquiry Form SXC-4C, Oration 1 
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6 teachers of children who are deaf 

arranged in rank order* according to the relative importance assigned by 
the teachers, appear in table 1 on page 7.* A checking space ifas been 
provided in the right-hand column which may be useful to teachers or 
other special education personnel as a check list. ) 

The opinions of the 100 superior teachers seem to indicate that this list 
a valuab'e one, for they tended to place high importance on a large pro- 
portion of the items. To illustrate: from the entire list of 92 items^S 
were rated as very important” and 53 as ” important". It is true that’the 
range of opinion was quite broad on many of these items, but there was not 
one competence in the entire list that was not given a ‘very important- 
rating by at least some of the teachers. 

^ — «-• Append!* C. * 
° QOUlrU ° thW lnforawton ^ wh4ch wU) * 
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COMPETENCIES NEEDED 


Table 1.— Relative Importance Which 100 Teachers of Deaf Children 
Placed on a List of Competencies 


Rank order 


, 

cf impor- 

Competencies 

Check 

tance 1 

list* 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16* 


Competencies rated "VERY IMPORTANT” — (Items 1-28) 


The ability — 

to reach language JcvcJopmeot by one or more methods such as the 
Fmgcrald Key. Barry Five Slate, Wing s Symbols, and the Nat- 
ural Method. (SC, 6.) 1 

to teach speech development and voice improvement to deaf pupils 
by one or more methods, such as the elements, syllables, whole 
words, kinesthetic, and'auditory methods. (SC, 35.) sd. 4 

to recognize the individual differences of each deaf pupil and to make 
provision for these (SC, 5 ) 

to help deaf children develop socially acceptable patterns of personal 
hygiene and behavior (SC, 2.) 

to recognize possible causes of social, educational, and emotional 
maladjustments of deaf children, and to participate in planning 
courses of acrion aimed at alleviating these. (SC, 22.) sd. 
to enunciate clearly and pronounce correctly (SC, 1 ) 

A knowledge cm- understanding of the significance of amount of usable 
hearing. (SC, 3.) 

The ability — 

to organize and develop a curriculum for deaf children on the basis 
of their individual needs and potentialities. (SC. 45) ad. 

to help parent* get information which will assist them in facing the 
problem* arising from having a deaf child in the family. (SC. 27.) 
sd. 

to counsel deaf children with respect to their emotional problems 
and personal attitudes toward their handicap. (SC, 29 ) *d. 

to create a wide range of visual experiences to compensate for the 
deaf child's bearing disability. (SC, 9.) 

to participate with other member* of a professional team in help- 
ing parents with problems related to their deaf child's social and 
emotional problems. (SC, 36.) 

to provide opportunities for a wide range of social experiences for 
deaf pupils in order to further their social and intellectual de- 
velopment. (SC, 34.) 

to counsel deaf children with respect to their social problems 
(SC, 38.) 

to write clearly (cursive and manuscript styles) on charts, paper, and 
blackboard. (SC, 4.) 

■ to cooperate with special teachers and regular school personnel in 
developing an integrated program for each deaf pupil. (SC, 25.) 

Hw footnote* at end of table. 
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Table 1.— Continued 


Rank order 
of impor- 
tance * ! 


Competencies 


Check 
list * 


Comp * tm cits nsW'VERY IMPORTANT ” — (forms 1-28)~C 0 n. 


17 

18 

19 

20 * 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


The ability — 

fo participate w,* other member, of a profewional team in help.ng 
p*rnt» with problem* related to their deaf child , limitation, and 
potentialities (SC, 18.) 

A knowledge or understanding of material, useful , n teaching lipread.ne 
to chc dcif. (SC, 20.) * g 

The ibiliry — 

to provide deaf pupil, with opportunity in the curriculum for 
experience* in health education (SC, 43 ) 
to encourage and create situation, in school in which deaf ch.ldrrn 
have an opportunity to convene naturally and freely with nor- 
maJlr hearing person*. (SC, 32.) 

A knowledge or undemanding of the poasible effect of the socio- 
economic condition, and emotional climate of the home on the deaf 

chi d , social, emotional, and intellectual development (SC 8 ) 
The ability — ’ J 

to help deaf children use visual clue* in analyxmg a situation and 
in communicating with others. (SC, 31.) 
to participate with other member, of a profeawonal ream in helping 

P*tent* with problem* related to their deaf child’s school 
placement. (SC, 44.) 

to organise and develop a curriculum around socially useful and 
meaningful central theme* or unit* of experience. (SC 39 ) 
to participate with other member, of a profeuional ream in helping 
parent, with problem, related to their deaf child’s occupational 
placement, (SC, 67.) sd. 

to counael deaf children with respect to their educational problem*. 
Q5C, 17.) 

to teach auditory training by one or more methods, ,uch a. Gold- 
stem , Acoustic Technique, and the Whitehurst Method. (SC 
55) id. * 

A knowledge or undemanding of the significance of age at onset of 
deafness. (SC, 7.) 


<*Q«**cw rmud ‘•IMPO RTANT” — {firms 29Si) 

The ability — 

29 to provide deaf pupil* with opportunities in the curriculum for ex- • 

peneoces in physic*] education. (SC, 63.) *d. 

30 to counsel deaf children with respect to their voc.rional problem, 

and life goals. (SC, 57.) ad. 

31 ^ CSC "l i ° tcr P retatio0 * ^ case records and histories. 

32* to draw educational interpretation, from audiograms. (SC, 50.) ~~~ 

Bee footnotes at end of table. 9 ~ 


COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
Table 1. — Continued 


Rank order 
of impor- 
tance 1 


Competencies 


Check 
list * 


Competencies rated “IMPORTANT * — (Items 29-81 )— Continued 


The ability — 

to teach speechreading (iipreading) by one or mere methods, such 
as Nirchie, Jena, Kmac, Newer, and Mailer-Wallc/ (SC, 28.) 
to develop and make use at individual educational records erf deaf 
children. (SC, 14. ) 

to interpret educational programs hr, and the problems and abilities 
of, the deaf to the general public (SC, ]).) 

A knowledge or understanding of— 

reference materials and professional literature on the educan i and 
psychology of the deaf. (SC, 2V) 

The ability— 

to work as a member erf a team with other professional workers 
(such as medical and psychological personnel) in making a 
study erf a deaf child aimed at planning a program suited to his 
needs and abilities. (SC, 42.) g 
to operate amplifiers and other audio aids. (SC, 40.) 
to draw educational interpretations from psychological reports 
(SC, 47.) 

A knowledge or understanding of— 

the general meaning of the diagnosis and the prognosis for each 
individual deaf pupil in your class. (SC, 52.) 
sources of procurement erf special educational materials and equip- 
ment for deaf children. (SC, 37) 
the anatomy and physiology of the speech mechanisms (SC, 33 ) 
The ability — 

to operate filmstrip and motion picture projectors and other visual 
aids. (SC, 49.) 

to interpret educational programs for, and the problems and abilities 
of the deaf to teachers of normally hearing children. (SC, 12.) 
sd. 

A knowledge or understanding of— 

methods and techniques of teaching the normal child. (SC, 48.) 
the purposes, services, and I rations of national orgamracions con- 
cerned with the education or general welfare of the deaf, such as 
the International Council for Exceptional Children, the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, and the Convention of 
American Instructors erf the Deaf. (SC, 15.) sd. 

The ability — 

to provide deaf pupils with opportunities in the curriculum for 
experiences iq domestic arts. (SC, 88.) sd. 
to organise and carry out field trips. (SC, 10.) sd. 
to work effectively with PTA, alumni groups, and other organisa- 
tions associated with the school. (SC, 24.) sd. _ 

See footnotes at end of table. * 
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Compttomciei rated “IMPORTANT” — ( Items 3M»)- Continued 


30 

4 

31 

32 

33 

34 
55* 
36* 


57 

38 

59 

60 


61 
62 
. 63 

64 

65 


66 


The *hil i ry* — 

J to P rovidc Jcii pupl* with opportune, « in ihe curriculum for n . 
pcricnccj in industnsl art* (SC. 91 ) *d 

ro dr. w -cdu«hond interpret. non,' from report, ai aoc.al worker, 
(SC, 26.) id 

to provide deaf pupil, with opporrumtie, in the cumculum for ei- 
pcncncet in dramatic ira. (SC, 34.) 

A knowledge or undemanding of the anatomy and physiology of hear- 
ing mechanism, (SC. 19.) ad. 

The ability — 

to interpret educational pogram, for. and the froblem. and ab.lmc, 
of. the deaf <o normally hearing children (SC. 21.) 
to draw educational interpretation, from orological and other 
roediciJ nr porn (SC, 61 ) 

A knowledge or undemanding of the location, of aerv.ee, offered deaf 
children and their parent, by non-school organriatioo,. ,uch a, clinic, 
health departmetp^. and vocational rehabilitation agenae*. (SC. 53 ) 
The ab‘lit> to intwpret educational program, for. and the problem, and 
abilities of. the deaf to noo-professional achool worker,, such as bus 
attendant, and achool custodians. (SC, 16.) ad 
A knowledge or undemanding of method, and technique, of teaching 
the socially and emotionally disturbed child (SC 71 ) 

The ability to provide deaf pupil, w„h oppa-rumt.ea'.n the curriculum ' 
for experience, in art, and craft,. (SC. 80.) ad 
A knowledge or undemanding of the finding, of racarch srud.a which " 

j 7 7!^ n8 °" CduC4t,0n - Prchology. and social status of the 
deaf. (SC, 60 ) * 

The abiliry — 

to provide deaf pupils with opportunities in the curriculum for 
experiences in fine art*. (SC, 83.) sd. 

to teach deaf pupls with multiple atypical conditions such as gift- ~ 
ednets, mental retardation, visual loss. (SC, 66.) 
to administer to deaf children individual diagnostic tests of readm, ~ 
and arithmetic disability. (SC. 56.) 

to provide deaf pupils with oppommitia in the curriculum for ex- 
perienca in music. (SC, 74.) sd. 

. to take responsibility for, or to assist with, one or more of such 
activities as the Boy and Girl Scouts and photographic dubs 
(SC, 62.) 

A knowledge or undemanding of — 

the causa of the various rypa of hearing disability. (SC. 46.) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

14 

75 


76 

77 

78 

79 • 

80* 
81 • 


11 


Check 
list 1 


82 

83* 

84* 

B5 

86 


Comp tt r»ci*i rated “IMPORTANT ’ — (Items Continued 

A knowledge or undemanding of— ** 

the educational provisions for dca/ children under eitstiag Federal. 

Sure. And IocaJ laws and regulation* (SC. 39 ) 
roethodi and technique* of teaching the mentally retarded child 

(SC, 70.) 

method* of hearing testing and the various instruments used for 
this purpose (SC. 64 ) 

methods and techniques of teaching the gifted child (SC, 69 ) 
The ability — 

to give ’ fiftt-aid” to bearing aids (SC, 77 ) 
to plan and carry out an assembly program (SC, 41 ) sd 
A knowledge or undemanding of the history of education oi the deaf 
(SC, 30) id. 

The ability to contribute to community leadership in establishing an 
educational program for deaf children (SC, 72.) 

A knowledge or understanding of factors involved in fitting hearing aids 

(SC. 81.) ' 

The ability— 

to administer to deaf children— 
st and ardi red group achievement tests. (SC. 51 ) sd. 
individual performance tests of mental ability (SC, 82.) 
port-tooc audiomctric tests (SC, 58 ) td 
to teach a multi-grade class of deaf children (SC, 63 ) td 
A knowledge or understanding of — 

recent developments in theories and controversies on diagnoau and 
treatment of different conditions resulting m deafness (SC, 75 ) 
gOKral plan of medical treatment of the different types cd bearing 
disabilities. (SC, 79 ) 


ifewss rated “LESS IMPORTANT ** — (Items 82-91) 


The ability— 

to administer to deaf children group non-language testa oi mental 
ability. (SC, 76.) 

to work with architects and schooJ administrators in planning and 
securing classroom and other special school equipment and 
housing facilities (os deaf children. (SC, 73.) 
to play s piano and to develop and direct a rhythm hand. (SC, 78.) 

A knowledge or undemanding of — ^ 

methods and techniques of teaching the athetoid child. (SC, 89.) 

«L 

the basic theory of electronics as applied to amplifiers and hear ing 

*id*. (SC, 85.) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 1.— Continued 


R*mJ> OrJrr 
•i fmf+r- 
(mm ft i 


Cemfittemses 


CM 

LsS* 


Items r+t+J ' 


LESS IMPORTANT” — (Itwms Comiou^d 


87 

to 


89 

90 

91 • 


The ability to read lip* (SC. 69 ) ad 

The ah.lirr m-Wmmiiw an educational program for deaf childten 
(ar lection of pmonnrt. finance. or*afli n ng and Integra, mg mom 
repnmng. recording, m ) (SC. 96 ) 

A (X «*)** * * * °* $ cthod ‘ * "dM"! W‘"<1 children _ 

The abilirr — 

ro uae the naual apecch rechmquea developed bv ihc Bell Telephone 
Laboratories (SC. W ) 

to uae the manual alphabet in reaching (SC. (M ) id 


Items n»W"NOT IMPORTANT" — (Item 92) 
The ahitiry ni me aign" language in teaching (SC. 97 ) ad 


' TWhara rated lha Kama aa ' rtry Important." "Important “ •« 
rank ordVr of Importance U haaad on the a.mra*. of Uvwe ration 
proondurta uaad. 


•a* Important." "not Important ." The 
«aa Appaadli C. parr AO. tor 


• Bpaoa at lha rttht-hand tod* of tha pa*, haa haan tworiiUd M . 

oompaianctn tor varloo* pun*— of hla^n iCTiampte **’ U " “* °’ 

rfBdaocy with the ralliun of Iminriaiu* **“ 10 oompara lhair own 

at thay wort with teaefwra and atudanU. ** nairurtor. will undoubtedly And uaaa 

teacher* * 111 ha found on (men as- JH "larauton of the aalf-apprataai 0 / lha 100 

• ad denote. ritnlfloant dlflerenor for all ttema markwl "«t •• .n.i— 

different. hetwee#lhv innp ruin* of Important. and the ancue V *****® 117 -*»cU*omnt 

*" P^unw employed u. duarmlne atoUfc^ 

may he found on p** ». ^ auncenoe, A dtacuMloo of these 

• PUnwd (•) Item* Indicate oompetendca which ahowtd a auttaUcall. dmiltem Atm. 

arua*. ruin* of importance given by ihe today aohool txtwmo ihe^ 

by the AO riwMenltal acbool taaohara^ ^ A piSTc ^ 

Wrmlna algnlfltmnl dlSmw belwum the a— rmtio^ ^LvL”^ prt>OKlur " «®»<»oyed to da- 

may be found on pa*. 17. rmUn ** ofU * two ^P* * dtocuatooo of tha* dUtawnoaa 
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COMPETENCIES NEEDED 13 

DISCUSSION OF TEACHERS’ EVALUATIONS 

The list of knowledges arid abilities centers around several main functions 
These are: dcyelopment of communication in deaf pupils, curriculum 
planning and methods of teaching, understanding the deaf pupil, inter- 
personal relationships, cooperation with individuals and organizations, 
« and the use of tests and records The abilities and knowledges which the 
teachers of the deaf rated as of highest importance are effectiveness in 
and improving a means of communication, understanding the deaf 
child and the problems arising from deafness, and curriculum planning, and 
mt/hadj tf tt aching tht deaf. In contrast— among the competencies which 
the teachers rated as of lesser importance were the abilities to sene dtaf 
pnptls wuh multiple handicaps and to administer various kinds of tests. 

Some of the competencies in the list are abilities to do; others are knowl, 
edges, as reference to table 1 will show. Actually, ^he proportion of 
ability items to knowledge items in the entire l^t is approximately 3 to 1. 
Teachers, however, tended to race v as "very important'' in an even higher 
ratio those competencies which were expressed in terms of ability to do 
something rather than in the more strict terms of knowledge. 

It was thought that teachers who received their specialized preparation 
prior to January 1, 1946, might evaluate the relative importance of the 
competencies differently from those who had received their specialized 
preparation since this date. It was found, however, that the evaluations 
of the importance of the list of knowledges and abilities made by the two 
groups showed no significant differences 4 

Communication tend Technical Knowledge 

Since the deviation of the deaf child is an auditory one, a large number of 
competencies in this list deal primarily with the technical factors of com- 
munication. Teachers tended to rate these as ''very important." The 
top twp in the entire list, for example, arc specifically concerned with devci- 
oping a means of communication. They are : the ability to teach .language 
development [1] * * and speech development [2] by one or more methods. 
Farther down the list, but still rated as "very important," is the ability 
to show deaf children how to use visual clues in analyzing a situation and 
in communicating with others [22] as well as the ability to teach auditory 
training [27]. 

Teachers emphasized, also, as "very important” two technical knowl - 
edges which have direct educational implications for teaching language 
and speech development. They arc: an understanding of the significance 

• tm Appendix O far rtaUrtied proerdan*. 

• tM met mm the number In bemckeej rgfarv to tbe rank order of Importance of tbs item In tabic I. 
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of the amount of usable hearing [7] and the significance of age at onset of 
deafness [28] In contrast, they place much less emphasise tXcal 
knowledges having to do with the physics of sound or the physical aspects 

aidfr^W SUCh “ T UndcrstandiQ S of electronics as applied to he^ng 
aids [86] factors I0 fitting hearing aids [75], recent theories in diagnosing 

l7 tmg r, dlt,0nS u ml6 ° g fr ° m deafocss Md the-anatomy and 
physiology of the speech mechanism and tV hearing mechanism [42 and 


Understanding The Deaf Pupil 


100 Irarh gh ^ ^ f in thc mquiry for m presented to the 

Zd'Z Z 77l1r\‘ ,Km spcc,ficlll >' with undcr- 

t ndmg the deaf child, such competence it implied in many of the other. 

intabhTl"'? T ° ‘ h “f h,gh °° thc list “ evidenced by the rank order 

90 'percent ofTh C T P “7 "‘7 lm °"* the to P Bvc - Approximately 
90 percent of the teachers evaluated as "very important" the ability to 

STem d d,ffCT ' n “s. i " cach dMf P“P» “<1 » make proton 
or them [3], and to recognize possible causes of social, educational and 

emotional maladjustment, and to participate in planning courses of action 

il? T g thCm N ° tCachcr K S* rdcd of them as “not 
mportant and not more than two teachers considered these abilities to be 

w^. l T >rta £lj As ° ir ! C,udcd amon « thc “ vcf y important” competencies 
knowledge or understanding of the possible effect of the socio- 
economic conditions and emotional climate of thc home on the doaf child's 
social, emotional, and intellectual development [21]. However the two 
items r^ttf higher included not only understand, ng but also the teacher's 
ability to do something about the problems. 


Interpersonal Relationships and Cooperation with Org t 


zatfons 


ant- 


the ^ ,‘ g T™ “ b ' in * P'“ ccd on the teacher who ha, 

the ^ihcy to develop and maintain good relationship. with children, 

pMPs, and cd-workers. The teachers participating in this study seem to 
whs °° th °7 COmpctcncl " t«l»iri»g close personal relation- 

know led r a,U ' Ki “ :hcr8 ’ “ d childrcn that on those involving^ 
ge o agencies or organizations, or participation io groups Clear- 
cu. evidence on chi, generalization is not ar^ilable oo the bSTSopSl 
*'!f“ ^ ' hc 10 ? teachers; the matter conld well be studied further. 

12 17 C conw “ cn,1 > r «ted items related to helping puent, [», 

SlS* ^ very important. True, all bo, one erf tl«ej»tophed 
abil ty to work as a temn, but the focus in these item, i, on parent-teacher 
relationships. Teacher, further evaluated as ” very important" most of the 
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counseling items, which again implied the need for a good individual 
relationship between the child and the teacher [10, 14, 26]. While they 
valued highly this ability to help parents and children with their problems, 
they rated much farther down the list the importance of knowing about the 
services of agencies and organizations concerned with these problems of 
deafness [46, 56]. 



Jkvtm*. Jffc*., PutUc 8cXoeU 

Deaf Children Being Taught To Use Their Residual Hearing. 

Curriculum Planning and Methods of Teaching 

One of the major teaching responsibilities is the building of a good school 
curriculum. As might have been anticipated, many of the highly valued 
competencies in the list center around ability to plan a curricul um and a 
knowledge of methods used in teaching the deaf. Seme of these specifically 
describe competence in the curriculum field; in, others such competence is 
implied. Examples can be found within the top 11 items in table 1. 
Specifically described as a curriculum function is the ability to organize and 
develop a program for deaf children on the basis j>f their individual needs 
and potentialities .[8]. Similarly, the same emphasis is found, but by 
implication, in the ability to create a wide range of visual experiences to 
Compensate for the deaf child's hearing disability [11]. 
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Teaching methods unique to the field of the deaf, some of which have 
already been mentioned under the topic “Communication and Technical 

Knowledge rated very high in the list. Teachers recognized also the high 

UC of the ability to provide opportunities for a wide range of social 
experiences for deaf pupils m order to further their social and intellectual 
development [13] and to develop a curriculum around socially useful and 
meaningful experiences [24] by placing these among the "very important" 
competencies. They, however, rated competency in such extracurricular 
activities as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and hobby clubs as 65th in the list 
This latter fating might well be further explored. 

m f th0d * UScd iD thc Action of deaf children 
with additional handicaps such as mental retardation [68], athetosis 

(cerebral palsy) [85], or blindnesf [89], was rated more than two-thirds of 
t^e way down the list. This rather low emphasis on ability to deal with 
children who havy multi pie handicaps tends to be typical of teachers of 
he various types'#/ exceptional children participating in thc broad study 
Qtultficsttim and ,f T,«l*rs of Excftiensl Child™. Do .pedal 

teachers believe that their responsibility should be limited to children with 

* S1 °?! C Ifs °’ this is “ arc * ior further study, since many handi- 

capped children tend to have mote than one deviation. 

As indicated by their evaluations, teachers seem to be more concerned 
with understanding the use of specialized materials than in knowing how 
to procure them. Rating as high as 18th in thc list was the knowledge 
of materials used m teaching lipreading, while knowing the source of 
procurement of special education materials was rated 41st. 


Ability To Use Tests and Records 

r. 


The ability to make educational interpretations of reports of various 
specialists was also rated low in contrast with this high rating of thc ability 
to understand the child and to help parents and children with their prob- 
lems. Not one of these items concerning competence in the use of tests and 
records was rated as "very important" by these teachers. Among those 
which were ranked highest were: the ability to draw educational inter- 
pretations from case records and histories [31], from audiograms [32], and 
competence in developing individual educational records of deaf children 
J34J. Ranked lower but still important was the knowledge of methods of 
hearing testing and the various instruments used for this purpose [69], and 
the ability to administer standardized achievement tests [76]. Skill in 
administering “ nonlanguage" tests of mental ability [82] was thought to 
be less important” by teachers of the deaf. 
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DIFFERENCES IN EVALUATION OF COMPETEN- 
CIES. BY DAY AND RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


It is often said that the goals in the education of the deaf child arc the 
same wherever the child may be, either in a day or a residential school. 
Some people believe that the necessary teaching competencies are identical; 
others believe that there are some, differences. In the study, a statistical 
comparison was made of the importance of the competencies, as evaluated 
by the 60 residential school teachers, and the 40 day school teachers.* In 
general, there was little difference in the values placed on the competencies 
by the two groups of teachers. Through examination of the data it was 
found, however, that the ratings on 15 competencies did show statistically 
significant differences. These are starred in table 1. In all but two cases, 
the day school teachers valued the item more highl^than did the residen- 
tial school teachers. Items. 91 and 92 were the exceptions. 

The competencies cm which the differences appear are related to the use 
of tests and records, technical teaching aids such as amplifiers and other 
auditory teaching aids, and ability tq work with architects or school ad- 
ministrators in planning school buildings. The difference in ratings was 
enough to have affected the rank order of the entire list. For example, if 
day school teschqj' opinions had been used alone, the ability to interpret 
audiograms would have been among the top 22 competencies. It now 
appears as item number 32. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TEACHER 

This discussion of the 100 teachers' rating of competencies could not 
well be closed without reference to the personality of the teacher. .When 
this broad i>roject was undertaken, it was decided not to try to include in 
the check list items of competence concerned with personal traits, m ainl y 
because research on the characteristics of successful teachers is already 
available, and because an analysis of personality factors would have been 
a study in itself. 

The 100 teachers, however, were very sensitive to the importance of the 
teacher s personality. o This is shown by the large number of teachers who 
replied tp the following free response question: “Are there personal char- 

degree or 
' Ninety- 


actenstics needed by a teacher of the deaf that are different in 
kind from those needed by a teacher of normally hearing children?' 
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five of the 100 teachers replied to this question; 79 in the affirmative, and 
16 in the negative. Of the 79 teachers who gave affirmative replies, 72 
took time to comment extensively in an effort to identify the personal 
•traits which they believed a teacher of deaf children and youth should have. 

Their comments run the gamut of personality traits and characteristics 
- hX>m i Paucocc, understanding, sympathy, the missionary attitude, love of, 
pupils, to ability m dramatizing many different situations, the possession 
of a creative imagination, an overabundance of physical stamina the 
ability to speak clearly, and good facial control and expression. 

The trait most often mentioned was “patience." Forty-seven of the 72 
teachers who commented (59 percent) used this word, and many others 
implied the necessity for this quality. The need for a greater degree of 
understanding for the pupil who is deaf than for the "normal” student was 
expressed by 32 percent of these teachers. Some other characteristics em- 
phasized in many of the comments were the need for the teacher to be re- 
sourccful and inventive. 

The teachers also identified through their use of descriptive terms some 
characteristics which seem to have rather specific implications. Many 
of them indicated that the teacher of the deaf must have a healthy person- • 
ality and attitude. She must be willing to devote time to her school pro- 
gram and have a deep understanding of pupils and their individual and 
' collective problems. They express these characteristics in such specific 
' C ° I ?° lcnts / as Deaf children tend to imitate their teachers mote than hearing 
auldrcn, for they have less outside contact with the hearing world." 

The teacher needs to draw out the timid, put a brake on the ‘bumptious * 
push the laggard, and inspire all to work hard, pleasantly." Another 
commented that she must be able to maintain an environment of cheerful 
ness and relaxation both with children and with their parents, and must 

be able to gam their confidence and wholehearted cooperation in difficult 
situations r 


COMPETENCIES IDENTIFIED AND DESCRIBED 

BY A COMMITTEE 


The 10 members of the competency committee assumed the responsibility 
of writing a statement concerning the knowledges and abilities which they 

regarded as essential for teachers of deaf children. It was the function of 

this committee to define the competencies which were different from, or in 
addition to, those required by a regular classroom teacher. The committee 
members were widely scattered throughout the United States, and with the 
exception of two meetings, did all of their work through correspondence. 
The complete committee report prefaced by the name, of the members is 
presented in the following pages. 
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Rkxabs S. Bull, 

Smfmmmbmt, California 
School for the Deaf 
Riverside, Calif. 

Mas. Racks. Davis, 

Kent Sate University 
Kent, Ohio 
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THE REPORT 

< 

Our report deal* with the specific competencies required 
by teachers of deaf children. We declare at the oatset that we 
are not concerned with the ease and completeness with which 
our recommendations can be universally implemented. Rather, 
we trust that the information contained in this report can serve 
as a useful pudt for those who wish to initiate tftimsl programs 
for teacher training and teacher evaluation or for those who 
wish to modify existing ones, regardless of the organizational 
context in which the program is carried on. 

Before we describe the organizing principle of our report, it is 
essen tial that we attempt to define meaningfully the kind of child 
at whom the recommended competencies are directed. We are 
aware that a great deal of unnecegaty'confusion, not only among 
the laity but among well-intentioned professi on al workers as 
well, has surrounded the precise classification of hard-of-hearing 
and deaf children, and has in turn befogged many discussions 
of their problems. The confusion seems to stem from the dif- 
ferences in the frameworks of ref ere n ce to which classification and 
nomenclature are related. For example, some workers classify 
the child who develops speech and language prior to onset of 
deafness as “hard-of-htaring,'’ even though he may not be able 
to hear speech at any intensity. This child, it is argued, unlike 
the congenitally profoundly deaf child who has not acquired 
speech naturally, behaves as a hard-of-hearing child in chat his 
speech is quite natural, and, therefore, he should be classified as 
“hard-of-hearing.” It is obvious in this case that some hazy 
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educational standard has been the basis of classification. If, 
however, we consider the same child from a purely physiological 
standpoint, it is grossly misleading to term him " hard-of-hear- 
mg” when for all practical purposes he hears nothing at all. 

The situation is complicated further by the use of terms which 
suggest not only physiological and educational factors but also 
gradations of hearing loss arftl even the time of onset. To this 
category belong such terms as “deaf and dumb,’* •'mute,’* “semi- 
deaf,” “semi-mute,” "deafened,” “partially deaf," and others. 
These terms are of relatively little value from either the physio- 
logical or educational points of view and it would be well to 
eliminate them from general usage. 

For purposes of our discussion we need to define the deaf child 
in term* of the extent to which his impaired ability to communi- 
cate by speech and hearing affects his psychological and educa- 
tional potential. The child with whom our recommended 
competencies are concerned is the child who has not developed 
the expressive and receptive skills of communication prior to the 
onset of deafness. He cannot initiate language through speech 
nor can he understand the speech of others as is normally done 
by a hearing child at an equivalent level of maturation. In 
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addition, wc may be concerned with the child who has acquired 
some skills of communication (as described above) prior to the 
onset of deafness but who is at a level of competence in language 
that requires special technique to develop it. 

Obviously, from the physiological standpoint, a child is deaf 
when his hearing is so impaired that he cannot understand 
connected speech through the car even with amplification. Wc 
are aware that delimiting definitions arc hazardous, and we 
recognize that in the long run each child s potential must he assessed 
individually so that we avoid fieing restricted by the tyranny of 
classification. Nevertheless, we believe that the orientation 
that we have suggested is necessary for the purpose of this report. 

Our analysis of competencies needed by teachers of deaf children 
su M cste d that we organize our recommendations around six areas 
of knowledge to which certain abilities of the teacher are related. 
These arca$ are: co mm u n ication ; curricular adaptations; psycho- 
logical teffs and measurements; social adjustments; home-school 
relations; and the philosophy of the education of the deaf. 
Within each one of these areas we shall delineate certain funda- 
mental knowledge which leads' to additional specific knowledge 
relevant to assessment and instruction of the child. All of this 
knowledge is then related to specific abilities required by the 
teacher. Our scheme of delineating areas of knowledge and 
nubilities should not suggest that we fail to recognize the inter- 
relationship of various areas. Actually , the ability if the teacher 
to unify and integrate all the areas in her approach to the children is 
the “ sine fea non” ef all the competencies. We labor under no illu- 
sion that possession of knowledge about an area insures ability 
to translate that knowledge into practice. All we can do is 
state the required knowledge' and abilities. Furthermore, how 
one acquires them is beyond the scop9 of this report. 

Because it would involve needless repetition, we shall not 
mention under each major area, except where special emphasis 
is needed, the requirements that the teacher be an intelligent 
consumer of technical literature, and that she be familiar with 
the literature peripheral to her field. Here and there we shall 
use the names of persons related to specific principles or tech- 
niques. Our guide shall be the extent to which the common 
usage of these names conveys information among workers in the 
profession. Of course, the amount of space allotted to a given 
topic is in no way proportional to its significance, since the nature • 
of certain areas determines the quantity of materikj that con be 
used about them in a report of this type. 
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COMMUNICATION 

It is obvious that the teacher must be well grounded in knowl- 
edge of the process of communication as it relates to deaf children, 
which involves hearing, speech, language, lipreading, and vision. 

Hearing 

We can delineate best the required knowledge about hearing by 
considering it from the point of view of (1) the stimulus, (2) the 
organism, (3) the response of the organism to the stimulus, and 
(4) auditory training. 

Tht stimulus. We expect the teacher of the deaf to know about 
the nature of sound, its measurement and its transduction by 
electro-acoustic devices. Basically, from the acoustic standpoint, 
this would involve simple harmonic motion and pure tones and 
complex sounds from which would be developed coocepts of in- 
tensity, frequency, phase, resonance, and harmonic analysis. 
Included would be the- principles of sound reflection, absorption, 
and reverberation. It is qbt necessary for the teacher to under- 
stand the elegant mathematical treatment of these subjects beyond 
simple algebraic expressions where the latter are applicable. In 
the area of electricity we include the concept of electrons, neu- 
trons, and protons leading to an understanding of the dimensions 
of electricity— current, voltage, and resistance, and finally energy. 
An understanding of the principles of impedance is desirable. 

The measurement of the original or transduced stimulus re- 
quires knowledge about the decibel (logarithmic scales) and its 
derivation. The principles of operation of circuit components, 
such as batteries, generators, microphones, earphones, loud- 
speakers, resistors, condensers, coils, transformers, attenuators, 
vacuum tubes, and transistors need to be known, including meas- 
uring devices, such as voltmeters and ammeters and their applica- 
tion to sound level meters and audiometers. 

The preceding knowledge should lead the teacher to an under- 
standing of the principles of electrical amplification of sound 
which underlie the design and construction of individual and 
group hearing aids and the factors which influence the perform- 
ance of hearing aids, such as gain, frequency response, distortion, 
and maximum acoustic output (including the notion of compres- 
sion amplification). It is important to have knowledge abonr 
“first aid*’ for hearing aids. 

Modern methods of displaying sound, such as the Visible Speech 
apparatus, frequency and intensity indicators, oscilloscopes and 
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their possible application to teaching the deaf, have significance 
for the teacher. 

The organism. — The teacher should understand the anatomy, 
physiology and pathology (including aberrations of structure 
and function) of the auditory system, and relatively simple in- 
terpretations of commonly advanced theories of hearing. This 
information should be basic to knowledge about the etiology of 
deafness and the characteristics of the clinical groupings— con- 
ductive, perceptive, mixed, central, and psychogenic deafness. 
Familiarity with preventive principles (hearing conservation pro- 
grams) and medical (anti-biotics, chemotherapy) and surgical 
procedures (fenestration, mastoid, tonsils, and adenoids) related 
to deafness is important. 

TAr ntftnst tf tbt trptnism t$ tbt stimulus. — We recommend that 
the teacher be familiar with the basic psycho-physical methods 
as they relate to the measurement of such aspects of hearing as 
loudness, pitch, differential sensitivity, masking, fatigue, and 
tolerance involving relevant stimuli, such as noise, pure tones, 
and speech. These concepts should undergird an understanding 
of the clinical techniques of assessing hearing and the classical 
interpretations of results — tuning forks, audiometry by pure tones, 
and speech and electro-encephalography, including the approach 
through conditioning, such as psychogalvanic skin resistance 
and peg boards. Not to be'ovcrlookcd are the insights required 
for judgments by the tester of startle responses and the relation 
between voice quality and hearing. 

Amdimy twining.— Of great significance is knowledge of tech- 
niques of giving the child meaningful differential auditory exper- 
iences involving environmental sounds and interpretation of 
speech using many forms of amplified sound, such as the "live” 
voice and recorded material. 

Out of the knowledge recommended for hearing should grow 
the abilities: to consult constructively as consumers with archi- 
tects and/or acoustic experts concerning sound treatment require- 
ments for rooms in which deaf children are taught; to evaluate 
for educational purposes various instruments which display 
sound; to advise concerning the purchase of individual and group 
hearing aids; to use and manipulate intelligently hearing aids, 
recording devices, and other electro-acoustic equipment used for 
teaching; to detect improper or inadequate performance of equip- 
ment and to make' minor repairs; to administer individual and , 
group audiometric (speech or pure tone) tests; to assea a child's 
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undemanding of the speech process from the fields of linguistics,' 
acoustics, psychology, and physiology. 

Specifically, the teacher should know the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the mechanisms related to the production of speech. 
SJic should relate this to information about the factors in speech 
which contribute to intelligibility, such as articulation (of the 
phonemes and combinations thereof), voice quality, temporal 
patterns involving rate, pitch changes, stresses, and accents. 
Knowledge aboSt how the speech of the deaf deviates with respect 
to these factors is essential. 

Ajujtmnu tf rfttck . — The teacher should be familiar with cools 
and techniques for assessing and diagnosing difficulties of speech 
of deaf children. These include rating scales, articulation check 
fists, formal tests of intelligibility, interviews, group’ auditing, 
including indirect methods, such as kymographs and audio- 
•pcctromcten. 

Imstrmctim in tftteb . — It is imperative that the teacher know 
some of the major systems of orthography, particularly those 
frequently used in teaching speech to children who are deaf. 
Among the prominent systems are the International Phonetic 
Alphabet, the Northampton Cham, diacritical marks, Alcorn 
symbols, and various color codes intended to differentiate the 
production of the elements, of speech. AthOdg the classical 
approaches jte‘”devclopipg and improving the speech of deaf 
children' she should know the coodouum from the so-called 
analytical or elemental to the synthetic and “natural,'’ techniques, 
including fixed methods such as “babbling,” and those methods 
which stress more or less touch (vibration), vision, hearing, and 
kinesthesia. 

The teacher should then be able to detect, assess, analyse, and 
frequently to imitate the abnormalities of speech at all levels of 
the deaf child's development, to plan a program of speech develop- 
ment, to implement eclectically and rationally approaches and 
systems of teaching speech to the deaf, to use critically various 
m e ch a n ical aids (hearing aids, models, “translators"), and, 
finally but significantly, to mot^ate speech in deaf children. 

Language 


The knowledges recommended in the area of language, tb* bask 
"stuff" tf nm m mitt t i m, lend themselves to organization around 
(l) the developmental psychology of language in bearing chil- 
dren, (2) assessment and understanding of language problems for 
the deaf, and (3) instruction in language. 
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deaf children, it ii important for the teacher to know about 
traditional And evolving approaches to teaching language known 
as '‘natural,” Five Slate, Vinson, Fitzgerald, Wing, and other 
"systems.” At all timet she must be sensitive to certain critical 
relations, particularly the child's ability to verbalize and to 
conceptualize, and his development in language and speech. 

Liprbadino 

’ The required information about Iipreading involves (1) the 
Iipreading process, and assessment and instruction in lip- 
reading. 

Tbs lifrtsdiag fronts . — The teacher must understand the lip- 
reading process as it relates to certain physical factors, such as 
lighting, visibility of movement of talker's lips and face, vision, 
and other factors such as degree and kind of hearing loss, language 
development, age of onset of deafness, intelligence, and educa- 
tional achievement. 

Asstsnanti sad i ms tract ton in lifnsdmf ,. — Familiarity with the 
possibilities and limitations of formal testing materials (Utley 
e and Heidcr tests) and ways of assessing informally ability in lip- 
reading is essential. The teacher should know the traditional 
and emerging approaches to teaching Iipreading to deaf and hard- 
of-hearing children and adults that lie on the analytic-synthetic 
continuum. This implies knowledge about the materials and 
aids to teaching available through the audio-visual-kinesthetic, 
the Jena, the Mdllcr-Wallc, the Nitchic, the Kinzie, and other 
approaches. 

Vision 

, In concluding our discussion of the required knowledge in the 
area of communication, we should mention the need for the 
teacher to have insights into the problem of visual perception, 
since the deaf child is likely to receive the major portion of this 
information through vision. Such topics as span of perception, 
fluctuations of perception, grouping of stimuli, influence of con- 
text, and precision of perception are relevant to an understanding 
of the visual tasks confronting the deaf child. 

The teacher must then be able tp assess lipreading ability, to 
evaluate formal tests of lipreading ability, to plan a program of 
growth in skill in Iipreading appropriate to the child's level of 
Language and educational development, to adapt eclectically in- 
structional procedures derived from frequently practiced ap- 
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proaches, and to create suitable motiyating devices and situations 
that further growth in lipreading skill. 


CURRICULAR ADAPTATIONS 

■< 

Curricular adaptations involve the knowledge and skills neces- 
sary for adapting reasonably well-accepted curricula for the 
hearing to the needs of deaf children. It is assumed that the 
teacher has been introduced to the various philosophies of edu- 
cation (realism, idealism, expcrimentalism) which underlie de- 
termination of the content of the curriculum. Under recom- 
mendedrinforraation about the Curriculum the following topics 
will be considered: (1) general adaptations, (2) reading, and 
(3) subject-matter areas. 

a 

Gtntral adaptations .— The teacher must be familiar with tech- 
niques of dealing with the commonly encountered academic 
"retardation” resulting from lagging development of skills of 
communication; for example, the heavy vocabulary loads and 
complex language structure contained in “ subject-matter" ma- 
terials of instruction. In general, this means the teacher must 
know the techniques for adapting the curriculum to the appro- 
priate conceptual and verbal levels of deaf children of all ages. 
Obviously she must possess information about teaching materials 
suitable for the deaf child.. 


Ktadin^. Reading is mentioned particularly because it per- 
vades the entire curriculum (it could have been included under 
communication) and because it is likely that the deaf child and 
adult arc relatively more dependent for information on the 
printed symbol than the hearing. The teacher must be keenly 
aware of the concept of readiness as it rebates to the time for 
beginning reading and for determining appropriate language 
maturity and preparation for reading at aJf levels. She must also 
be familiar with techniques for the day to day evaluation of 
reading progress and ways for the detection of emerging diffi- 
culties in reading. We recommend that the teacher know the 
various, though differing, techniques for developing the basic 
reading skills, such as word recognition, scntenccjntcrpretation, 
and paragraph meaning. Of course, there must' ke 'i critical 
sensitivity and knowledge of the conflicting opinions 4 and evi- 
dences about silent and oral reading for deaf. ¥ 

Subjtct-matur anas .— The teacher must kniy the techniques of 
adapting rather abstract concepts to the child's ability to verbal- 
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ire; for example, concepts erf space, time, natural and 'social forces 
in the social studies and in science. In arithmetic there is the 
particular need to know about relating computational skills to 
problems involving complex language. It is desirable that the 
•teacher know about arts and crafts for various levels aprf that 
she familiarize herself with the activities of specialists in music, 
.physical and health education, home economics’, manual arts, 
and vocational training for the deaf. 

The teacher, in short, should be able to select teaching material 
and content appropriate to the child's level of maturity and to 
adapt that material and content to the requirements of the child’s 
limitations of communication. She < should be able to use 
mechanjcal aids to instruction such as projectors and models. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

* 

The teacher should have an understanding of the manner in 
which exceptional children of all types deviate with particular 
emphasis on how a second handicap add«4 to deafness affects a 
child's development. Specifically In the area- of psychological, 
tests and measurement^, the teacher needs to know (1) basic 
information relating to tests and m e asu re m ents, (2) information 
relating to tests and measurements for die deaf. 
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Basic information. — Knowledge of elementary statistical con- 
cepts such as frequency distributions, measures of pentral tend- 
ency, measures of variability, and coefficients of correlation is 
recommended. 

Ttsts and mtasurtmtnts for the dtaf. — The teacher needs to be 
familiar with the evaluation, interpretation; and limitations of 
intelligence, personality, aptitude, achievement, social maturity, 
and diagnostic tests and measurements used with the deaf, 
particularly where language is involved . She should know about 
tests and test items that have been useful with the deaf; for ex- 
ample, in intelligence testing— the fiiskey, the Ontario, the 
Kohs Block Design, the Goodenough, the Leiter, the Randall’s 
Island, and other instruments. 

From her knowledge of and sensitivity to psychological tests and 
measurements the teacher should develop the ability to recognize 
multiple handicaps, to suggest and to carry out wi thin reasonable 
limitations a program for dealing with the additional handicap, 
to evaluate critically scientific studies related to the education of 
the deaf that use statistical methods-, to interpret intelligently 
and constructively the reports of psychologists and counselors, 
etc., to implement the latter’s suggestions for guidance, and to 
assist in the administration of tests requiring her cooperation. 


It is essential for the teacher to know the problems and mecha- 
nisms relating to the adjustment of deaf children and adults to , 
their families and communities. She must have information 
about (1) the social limitations imposed by deafness, and (2) the 
techniques and resources for facilitating adjustment. 

Tbt social limitations impostd by dtafntss. — The teacher needs to 
have knowledge of desirable occupations for the deaf, of insurance 
practices and legislation as they affect the deaf, of the implica- 
tions of what amounts to minority group status through segrega- 
tion in special schools and classes, of the effects of isolation from 
other deaf people, of the problems connected with religious 
needs and with certain types of recreation, and of the misunder- 
standings of the general public about the capabilities and aspira- 
tions of the deaf. 

Factlitatmg adputnunt. — The teacher should know ways of 
assessing the child’s status in his family and in his community, 
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and she should be familiar with the local and national agencies 
and groups that can assist through literature and direct programs 
in the adjustment process. . These include the Volta Bureau, the 
National Association of the Deaf, local religious and fraternal 
organizations, offices of vocational rehabilitation, and others. 

The teacher should be able to participate congenially in extra* 
mural activities of the deaf, to iqtcrpret to the deaf their possibili- 
ties in society, to establish profes&ipnal public relations with 
outside agencies and interpret the deaf child to them, to impart 
interpretive information about the deaf to laymen and the child’s 
associates in the community, and to offer basic guidance to parents 
related to the child’s social. adjustments, present and future. 



HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONS 

The rich possibilities for furthering the development of deaf 
children inherent in well-conceived home-school relations suggest 
that the teacher be equipped with (1) general knowledge of home- 
school relations, and (2) techniques and resources for furthering 
s home-school relations. 

General knowledge of bomt-sthool relations. — It is desirable for the 
teacher to know the role the patents can take in augmenting and , 
enriching the educational program of the school,’ the factors 
determining the extent of effectiveness of a parent-supplemented 
program, and the unique psychological, educational, and socio- 
logical problems faced by parents of deaf children. 


Techniques and resources for home-school relations— The teacher 
needs to be familiar with the various procedures that have been 
found useful in promoting home-school relations. These include 
group discussions, lectures, demonstrations, correspondence, ap- 
propriate publications, formal parent institutes and clinics, home 
and school visits. She should know the peripheral professional 
^resources available to guide parents in cooperation with the 
school such as otologists, pediatricians, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, and social workers. 

The tfacher’s awareness of constructive home-school relations 
should enable her to plan and to implement a program with 
parents to meet their needs in understanding the problems of 
•efieir deaf children at all age levels, tonfeke optimum use of 
community resources in parental gtridance, to translate and in- 
terpret when the occasion warrants professional knowledge and 
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ing and significance for parents. 

Philosophy of education of the deaf 

In the broad area of the philosophy of education of the deaf 
the teacher should know (1) the historical evolution of modern 
approaches, (X) organization and administration, and (3) current 
issues and trends. , 

Historical * volution of modifnafproaclus . — It is desirable for the 
teacher to be familiar with the sporadic period in the education 
of the deaf which led to the so-called French and German systems 
(with variants) and their influence on the rise of the ed uc ation 
of the deaf in the United States. It is important to know about 
the influence of significant persons such as the Gallaudets, Fuller, 
Yale, ^ Bell, and Goldstein on the evolution of various approaches 
to the deaf and their philosophical implications in terms of 
setting educational goals. 

Organisation and administration . — The teacher must know the 
types of organization and administration related to public resi- 
dential schools, various types of day schools and parochial and 
private schools, including an understanding of the c omm on legis- 
lation affecting the education of the deaf. 

Currtnt is sms and trends. The education of deaf children, as of 
all children, is constantly undergoing critical examination and 
evaluation by individuals and groups within, peripheral to, and 
outside the profession. The teacher of the deaf needs to be 
thoroughly familiar with the issues and trends that emerge from 
this process. At the time of writing this report some of f b*i r 
were the ‘ ‘oral-manual -combined ‘ ’ issue, the rise of the preschool 
movement, the role of the university and hospital speech and 
hearing clinic, the use of group and individual hearing aids, 
the education of the deaf with hearing children, the relative 
merits of day and residential schools, and the competencies re- . 
quired for teachers of deaf children. 

The teacher must be able to examine critically the contribution 
of the past and current issues and trends in order to formulate 
an adequate set of principles to guide her in the instruction of 
deaf children. Furthermore, she herself may be able to create 
and to initiate constructive principles and the techniques which 
stem from them. . 


[End tf Ct m m itt m Xtfort] 
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SUMMARY OF OPINIONS OF THE 100 TEACHERS 
AND THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 


While the opinion* of the 100 teachers and the committee of experts, 

* because of the way in which data were collected, do not lend themselves to 
precise comparison, some points of similarity and difference’ are readily 
observed. It is to be recalled that the teachers did not devclqp the items 
used in the check list, but they did have opportunity to evaluate these 
competencies for relative importance. The committee, quite independently 
of the teachers, had a different opportunity. They described without . 
reference to existing professional standards what they regarded to be 
important competencies for teachers of deaf children. 

Both teachers and committee members set the standards high. Both 
groups portrayed the teacher of the deaf as a person with extensive technical 
competence, in teaching speech and language. Both groups placed a high 
value on the ability to develop and maintain communication skills in deaf 
children, to plan and develop curriculum, and to use special teaching 
methods suited to the individual child. Both emphasized the importance 
of aiding in the personal adjustment of the child and in maintaining good 
home-school relationships. 

They differed somewhat in their, emphasis on ability to teach children 
with multiple handicaps and the ability to use tests, records, and reports. 

The committee emphasized the kwvltdgt competencies, while teachers* 
tended to value more highly those which involve action or ability to do . •> 
something. The competency committee, for example, specifically delinc- - 
a ted many knowledges as fundamental to the instruction of the child; 
many of these knowledges are in the area of co mmuni cation and communi- 
cation techniques. 


The committee indicated that teachers should have knowledge of the 
nature oT sound and the basic psycho-physical methods as they relate to such 
aspects of hearing as loudness or pitch. They specified an understanding 
of the principles of electrical amplification; a knowledge of the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of the auditory system; and a knowledge of 
“first aid" to hearing aids. In the teachers' list there were items describing 
two of these competencies. The teachers did not put a relatively high value 
on cither of these. They rated a knowledge of the anatomy and physiology 
of the auditory system 53d in the list and ability to give “first aid” to hear- 
ing aids 71st in the list. 

The committee would require, a very broad, general background in 
education and reaching methods of n trm ul children as a requisite for teach- 
ing the deaf. To illustrate, they placed empbasis on a wide knowledge of 
various methods of teaching children to read. The teachers did not have 
g chance to evaluate a comparable knowledge. They did, however, rate 
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the importance of "a knowledge of methods and techniques of teaching 
normal children." While this was rated "important,” it was still 45th. 
on the list of 92 items (table 1). * . 

Good home-school relationships were stressed by both groups, although 
they arc not described in the same words. The committee used the termi- 
nology "home-school relationships”; items in the competency list which 
tend to show this kind of ability were stated more in terms of "helping the 
parent" or "helping the child and parent.” Competencies of this nature 
were rated quite high by the teachers. ' 

There was marked difference in the emphasis placed on technical literature 
and research studies. The committee placed primary importance on a 
knowledge of these in the belief that the teacher must be a well-informed 
“consumer” of, these if she is to be a fully effective professional worker. 
The teachers, however, rated these items near the end of their list. This, 
along with some erf the other points of difference, might be explored through 
further research. 
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HoW COMPETENT are teachers of the deaf} Obviously, no general 
answer can be given to such an all-encompassing question. In order to 
venture an answer as it would apply evey to a local community, techniques 
other than those employed in this project would be required. Opinions 
.were collected through this study, however, which reflect the tanking of 
educator concerning the proficiency of some teachers in th\s area. They 
provide sorhexlues as to. the competence of teachers of the deaf across the 
Nation and afford die persons responsible for pre-service or in-service pro- 
fessional training with some indication of those competencies which may 
need strengthening in their own teachers. The opinions reported came 
from the 100 superior teachers of the deaf, and from 105 of the State and local 
directors of special education participating in the study who had some 

responsibility for education of the deaf. 

* 

THE 100 TEACHERS MAKE A SELF-APPRAISAL 

When the list of knowledges and -abilities was presented to the 100 
teachers, they were asked not only to rate the importance of the competen- 
cies, but also to appraise their own proficiency in each, using a scale of 
“good,” “fair,” or "not prepared.” The rank order 1 of these ratings 
of self-competence, denoted by the symbol^SC), appears in parentheses 
following each item in cable 1 beginning on page 7. 

On 51 of the competency items, the teachers' self-appraisal was, on the. 
average, "good”; 1 on 36, "fair”; and on 5, "not prepared.” Since these 
100 teachers were regarded as suftrttr teachers by their supervisors, it would 
' seem natural chat they should rate themselves “good” in a large proportion 

1 Rank order'll determined tram the wanes rating of profldency of neb item. Animat* ratios of 
SAt-SJS war eorutfdeced "food”; from IJD-3.10, ‘‘fair"; and SAP or below, ‘toot prepared.” 8m Appendix 
C, pm* SO. far enweedctaOed explanation ef»talt«Mcal procedure* ueed to iter ww line amaterattoff and 
rank order. 8m alto Appendix B. pas* SS, ter additional infanoatkm. 
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of the items; however, also because they are superior, definite conclusions 
regarding all teachers of the deaf should not be made on the basis of their 
evaluations. These evaluations do, however, suggest possible strengths 
and weaknesses in the competence of teachers of the deaf as a whole. 

These self-competence ratings have added meaning when they are con- 
sidered in relation to the importance of each competency item. In order 
to discover to what extent the participating teachers rated themselves 
"good” in those competencies which they evaluated as “very important,” 
(and correspondingly less proficient in those of lesser importance), a random x 
samriUng of 10 competency items was analyxed for the relationship between 
eachWndividual teacher’s ratings of importance and of self-proficiency.* 
On these items, a moderate relationship was found. In other words, there 
did not seem to be a marked tendency for a teacher to rate herself "good" in 
competency which she had evaluated as "very important.” 

When the avtragt rating of importance was compared with the svtragt 
rating of self-competence for each item, 31 of the competencies showed a 
difference which was statistically significant.* These can be identified in 
table 1 by the symbol (sd). No attempt is mrfde here to give the reasons 
for the variation between the ratings of proficiency and the ratings of 
importance, as it was not within the scope of the Study to- identify them. 
Before full practical application of these data can be mad/ there should be 
more study and investigation of the underlying reasons. It is possible, for 
example, that a teacher may not need some of these competencies in certain 
school situations, or that other personnel perform some of the functions 
to which these competencies pertain. 

On the 15 competency items which follow, the average ratings of profi- 
ciency were Itss than the average ratings of importance: 

The ability to teach speech development and voice improvement to deaf pupil* by one or 
more method*, such aa the elements, syllables, whole words, kinesthetic and auditory 
methods. (1-2; SC-)5) 4 


\ 


The ability to recognise possible ca taes of social, educational, and emotional maladjutt- 
. menca of deaf children, and to panic pate in planning courses of action aimed at alleviating 
these. 0-5; SC-22) 

t 

The ability to organise and develop s curriculum far deaf children, on the of their 
individual needs and potentialities. (J-S; SC-45) 

The ability to help parents get information which will assist them io facing the problems 
arising from having a deaf child in the family. (1-9; SC-27) 


* Co-variatkm waa measured by the coefficient of rantbifaner. Themadlan anatBtmnt rJ ™ 

them IS Menu wsa 041 with a mags Dram 0 JO to 0.41. Saa Appandls C, pace O, tor a dsacrtptkm of tha 
i - statistical procedures mad. 

s * l>UiBrm«B t y*w eanatdand to be significant If beyond the bxil level of eooMenca. Sm Appmdti C. 
p*a «, lor a datallad description of tba statistical procedural smptojed. 

4 1? aton td tank erdar ot Importance and rank order oi aatf^empetance, napeeUvoly . 8aa laid* 1,-^aga T. 
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The ability to counael deaf children with respect to their emotiooal problems snd personal 
attitudes toward their handicap. (1-10; SC-29) 

The ability to participate with ocher members of a professional trim in helping parents 
with problems related to their deaf child’s occupational placement. (1-23; SC-67) 

The ability to teach auditory training by ooe or more methods, such as Goldstein's Acoustic 
v Technique, and the Whitehurst Method. (1-27; SC-55) 

The' ability to provide deaf pupils with opportunities in the curriculum for in 

physical education. (1-29; SC-6J) 

The ability to counsel deaf children with respect to their vocational problems snd life 
goals. (1-30; SC-57) 

The ability to provide deaf pupils with opportunities in the*urriculum far experiences in 
domestic arts. (1-47, SC-88) 

The ability to provide deaf pupils with opportunities in thf curriculum for experiences in 
industru! arts. (1-50; SC-91) » 

The ability to provide deaf pupils with opportunities in the curriculum for experiences in 
. am and crafts. (1-59; SC-80) 

1 The ability'to provide deaf pupils with opportunities in the curriculum for experiences in 
fine arts. (1-61; SC-83) 

The ability to provide deaf pupils with opportunities in the curriculum for experiences id 
music. (1-64; SC-74) 

. A knowledge or understanding of methods and techniques of teaching the athetoid child. 
(1-85; SC-89) 

These foregoing 15 items, for which the racings of proficiency were com- 
paratively Itss chan the average racings of importance, include some of the 
abilities most highly valued by the teachers. Among them were the ability 
to teach speech, t6 help children with their special problems resulting from 
deafness, to use special methods and techniques in planning an individual- 
ized curriculum for deaf children, and to work with parentsNand pro- 
fessional colleagues. Mott of the others were, concerned witjrthc teachers’ 
ability to provide experiences in the non-academic subjects such as industrial 
and fine arts. 

The fact that superior teachers have indicated some lack of proficiency in 
these competencies may indicate a corresponding or even greater lack in 
most other teachers of the deaf. If this is true, it has implications for 
teachers themselves, as well as for directors, supervisors, and college 
personnel concerned with exceptional children. As the individual teacher 
sets her own professional goals, as directors consider in-service training 
projects, as college personnel plan programs of preparation, they may wish 
to give special attention to these 15 items, and above all, to those at the top 
of this list. 
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On the 15 competencyljtems which follow, the average ratings of profi 
cieocy were fftattr than thie av^tage ratings of importance: 



I 


The ability to interpret educational programs for, and the problems and abili ties of, the 
deaf to teachers of normally hearing children. (1-44; SC-12) 


A knowledge or undemanding of the purposes, services, and locations of national organisa- 
tions concerned with the education or general welfare of the deaf, inch as the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, t^je Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
and the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. (1-46; SC- 13) 

The ability to organise and carry out field trips. (1-48; SC-10) 

The ability to work effectively with P. T. A., alumni groups, and other organisations 
associated with the school. (1-49, SC- 24) 


The ability to draw educational interpretations from reports of social workers. (1-31 
SC-26) 


A knowledge or understanding of the anatomy and phvtiology of hearing mrrh«ni«mf 
(1-53; SC-19) ' 

The ability to interpret educational programs for, and the problems and abilities of, the 
deaf to non -profession* I school workers, such as bus attendants and school custodians. 
0-57; SC-16) 

A knowledge or understanding of the causes of the various types' of hearing disability. 
0-66; SC-46) 

The ability to plan and carry out an assembly program. (I-72;"5C-41) 

A knowledge or undemanding of the history of the education of the deaf. 0-73; SC-30) 
The ability to administer to deaf children standardised group achievement teats. (1-76; 
SC-51) 

The ability to admihister to deaf children pure-tooe audiometric tests. (1-78; SC-58) 
The ability to teach a multi-grade dam of deaf children. (1-79; SC-63) 

The ability to read lips. (1-87; SC-68) 

The ability to use the "nunuaT* alphabet in teaching. (1-91; SC-64) 

The ability to use “sign” language in teaching. (1-92; SC-87) 

The fact that superior teachers race themselves "good” io some com- 
petencies which they also rate of lower importance should probably be 
explored further to determine the reasons behind this variability. It ia 
possible, for example, that some of these are functions which are performed 
by personnel other than teachers in many school systems. It may be that 
certain phases of college programs have received too muchemphasis in re- 
lation to the tptal program. 


/ It must be emphasised again that the reasons for these differences in 
average ratings of proficiency and importance of the 31 items are not 
known, and caution should be used when any action is taken as a result of 
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DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS GIVE SOME OPINIONS 

Sp^|kjcducacon giving leadership from Sute departments of edacadon 
and ftlmftcntral offices of local school systems expressed opinions .through 
inquiry forms concerning the professional competence of recently graduated 
teachers of the deaf working in their own school systems. While such 
opinions cannot be considered conclusive,- they do provide clues to the ways 


teachers appear to be meeting the needs of deaf children, and therefore seems ' 
to have implications for bqth p re - ser v i ce and in-service training programs. 



These opinions were given in response to ^ series of questions which, in 
abbreviated form, appear in graph 1. These Sute and local supervisors 
were requested to answer by “yes," "no," or "undecided/’ The graph 
shows only the percenuge giving affirmative antwerv Other replies were 
divided between negative and "u n de cid ed" re s pon se s . Some of the opin- 
ions repo r t e d in tire graph will be discussed, but tire reader will probably .**- 
wish to make further interpreutioo from tjiis factorial r^presenution. , 
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TEACHERS Of CHILDREN RglO ARK DEAF 

Graph 1. — Percent of State and Local Personnel Indicating Satisfac- 
tion with the Competence of Recently Prepared Teachers of the 
Deaf in Their School Systems 1 



There is considerable difference between the opinions of the special 
educators io State departments and those in local school systems. Directors 
and specialists io local school systems, as the graph sh^ws, war more 
Satisfied with the competence of teachers. As high a proportion as 76 per- 
cent of the local supervisors gave an .affirmative reply to as many as two of 
the questions. ' On ^o ode of these questions did more chan 56 percent of 
the State people express satisfaction, and on one question leu rb«« 10 per- 
cent gave an affirmative answer. 

One may well ask why there Is such a difference in the opinions of special 
educators in State departments and special educators in local school systems. 
Do the two groups have different standards of evaluation? Do they have 
different groups of teachers in mind?' 
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The questions reported in the graph, io general, centered around the 
same competencies that the teacher* evaluated for importance, as reported* 
in cable 1, with the exception that there were no questions specifically on 
ability to teach language and communication to deaf pupils. The ques- 
tions were concerned, in general^with the following competencies : under- 
standing the deaf child; ability to plan curriculum; ability to use specialised 
methods and teaching aids, tapl and records; and understanding the services 
offered by agencies and 

As r eferen ce to the graph will show, questions 2 through 7 are chiefly 
concerned with understanding the child in relation to his handicap, and 
the ability to build a curriculum suited to the child's needs, plus those 
distinctive techniques and teaching methods which are necessary for in- 
struction of the deaf. Between 62 percent and 77 percent of the local 
directors say they are satisfied with the competence of thetr teachers in 
these. State personnel again.show much leu satisfaction. Their approv- 
ing replies range from only 38 percent to 36 percent on these six questions. 

Questions 8 through 11 are concerned with the teacher's ability to inter- 
pret educational apd psychological reports, case histories; medical reports, 
and group intelligence and achievement tests. The range of affirmative 
replies to these questions is from 32 percent to 36 percent. Not more than 
40 percent of the State directors were satisfied with the teacher's ability in 
any of these competencies. 

Question 12 is concerned with ability to diagnose causes of social and 
emotionid maladjustment. Although the teachers have already indicated 
this to be an important competence (sec table 1), leu than 10 percent of the 
State directors believe teachers of the deaf arc adequately qualified in this 
respect and only about 40 per&nt of the local diftccors are satisfied. ’ 

On the last two questions (13 and 14), neither the State nor local special 
educators would consider the proficiency of teachers of the deaf to be very 
high. The aim of question 13 vto to get opinions about teacher under- 
standing of agencies concerned wi^b exceptional children. About 20 percent 
of the special educators in State departments gave an affirmative reply, and 
leu than 40 percent of the special educators in local school systems were 
satisfied with the teacher's understanding of, or ability to utilize, com- 
munity agencies. Number -14, the last question, was designed to bring 
opinions on the teacher’s understanding of services offered by psychological, 
medical, and other clinics. Here again not more than 43 percent of either 
group felt that the recently graduated teachers had an adequate under- 
standing of these services. / 
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XHIS PUBLICATION, thus far, has reported on competencies thought 
to be desirable for teachers of the deaf. If, as it is hoped, the most 
essential abilities and understandings have been emphasized, the next 
question is, “How may teachers acquire these fundamental competencies?*' 
This question is posed by directors and supervisors of special education of 
State and local school systems, and by many other educators. One will 
ask, “What kind of education and experience will help give the teacher of 
deaf children the competence she most needs?" Another will query, 
“What experiences should I look for in the teacher-applicant?" Still 
another may ask, “What experiences should a school or school system give 
the teacher after she has become a member of the school staff? Are there 
in-service experiences as well as pre-service preparation whidl will help 
teachers to remain efficient and enthusiastic?" 

Some opinions were collected through the inquiry forifts concerning the 
value of certain phases of professional preparation thought to contribute 
to successful teaching of exceptional children. 


* IMPRESSIONS APOUT COLLEGE COURSES 


Occasionally a comment is made to the effect that a college curriculum is 
“all theory and no practice.” The 100 superior teachers of the deaf had/%) 
a chance to express their views ^concerning the balance between tbtory and 
tract id and the tendency for ovirlap in their specialized preparation. The 
questions 1 placed before these superior teachers and the proportion of an- 
swers are as follows: H , 

W*» there tm much theory and *#/ tmn igjk saperviied practical experience? 

18% YES 78% NO 4% UNDECIDED 
Was there t* much tupervited practical experience and mt tmmgp theory? 

4% YES 94% NO 7 % UNDECIDED 

V 

S 1 See Appendix D; EXO-iO, question 4. '** 
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It i* evident that some thought there was too much theory, but there was 
almost universal agreement that there was net too much supervised practical 
experience. 

Another common criticism of college curricula is that there is an 
amount of repetition and overlap in the content of courses. The 100 teach- 
ers of deaf children answered three questions which reflect their feeling 
about this matter. These, together. with the percentage of replies, are as 
follows: 

Vm there an undue amount of repetition and overlapping of content in the lAnsl mu mU 
sciences cenrses? * 

4% YES 87% NO 9% UNDECIDED 

Waa there an undue amount of repetition and overlapping of content in the grmrsj ttmktr- 
education ctnrsts} 

22% YES 73% NO 5% UNDECIDED 

f Waa there an undue amount of repetition and overlapping of content in the 

~ curses in the education of deif children? 

13% YES 84% NO 3% UNDECIDED 

As the replies indicate, these 100 teachers of the deaf had quite definite 
opinions on repetition and overlap in college courses. Relatively few of 
them were “undecided.” In general, they were satisfied in a ratio of 
slightly more than 20 to 1 that general cultural courses were net repetitious. 
A much higher proportion of teachers believed, however,, chat there was 
repetition in general teacher-education courses. Here approximately one 
in four expressed this belief. When asked through the last question to 
express opinions about the repetition 'in their professional preparation in 
the education of the deaf, 84 percent of the teachers who rated the item 
indicated their courses were free from overlapping. «* 

PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES IN PROFESSIONAL 

PREPARATION 

How teachers value some of the practical experiences which are usually 

included in teacher-education programs? A list of typical experiences was 
prepared for the inquiry forms and presented to the 100 teachers of the deaf 
for rating as to relative importance.* These items together with the. 
teachers’ evaluation may be found in table 2 on page 44^These center 
around supervised student te achin g, planned observations, and experience 
in developin g and interpreting tests- and records 

* 8m ‘Appendix D; EX0-4C, quest ion a 
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44 TEACHERS or CHILDREN WHO ARE DEAF 

Table 2. — Teachers of Deaf Children Rate Importance of Some Practical 
Aspects of Professional Preparation 


Rank order * 
qf import- 
ant* 

Practical Experiences 



Items rated "VERY IMPORTANT' 



Supervised student teaching of deif children — 
in language development 
in speech development and voice improvement 
Supervised student teaching of a class of deaf children— 
at the elementary level 
at the nursery school level 
Supervised student teaching of deaf children — 
in lipreading (speechreading) 
in the regular acidemk subjects 

Student ofjscrvatioo (without active participation) of teaching of deaf children 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


21 


Turns rated "IMPORTANT” 


Planned observation — 

8 in residential schools for deaf children 

9 in day schools or classes for deaf children • 

10 Supervised student teaching of a class of deaf children at the secondary level 

11 Experiences in developing or interpreting individual case records of deal children 

12 Planned observations of the work done by speech and hearing clinics 
Planned observation — 

13 of conferences of teachers of the deaf on pupil placement, curriculum adjust- 

ment, child study, and so on 

14 of children with multiple handicaps, including deafness 
Planned observation of the work done by — 

13 rehabilitation centers for deaf youths and adults 

16 otological clinics ** 

17 Planned observation of multi-professional case conferences held by r epr esen tatives 

from such fields as medicine, psychology, education, and social welfare, to 
study and make recommendations on individual deaf children 
18* * ■ ^Supervised student teaching of normally hearing children 

19 Planned observation in schools or classes dealing with other kinds of handi- 

capped children 
Planned visits — 

20 to organizations interested in- the general welfare of die deaf, such as the 

State Rehabilitation Agencies and the National Association lor the Deaf 


/fejwn*W"LESS IMPORTANT 9 


O 
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Planned visits to non -school community organisations interested in the deaf, 
such as recreation group*, dubs, and community houses 
Planned observation of the warlj dooe by cerebral palay clinics 
Visits to the homes of deaf children in the company of supervising teacher* " 


• Ttaohen rated the items aa “wry important,” " I mport a nt,” ”las important,” or "not Important.” 
The rtnk'ordrv of Importance Is based on the average of Ume ratings. 8m Appendix 0,p*fe«ffferatatMtal 
procedures need. , 

* D*r ochool toeobere rated thk experience e%nMhanUy higher dan tmfdaitlal eehool taadm. 8m 
Appendix E, page 85, lor additional information. 
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Opinions as presented in table 2 go a step beyond the earlier efforts to 
identify and rate competencies. The teachers evaluated certain experiences 
which aid teachen in becoming competent. On the basis -of average 
opinion, the superior teachers of deaf pupils seemed to value most highly 
various types of student teaching experiences. Next they emphasized the 
importance of certain planned observations and experience in developing 
and interpreting case records of deaf children. The experience which the 
superior teachers of the deaf valued least was “visits to the homes of deaf 
children in the company of supervising teacher*." This may seem incon- 
sistent in view of the emphasis teachers of the deaf placed on parent- 
teacher relationships. It may be that their rating of this as a student 
teaching function was low because they have not had this land of experience 
in their professional preparation, or because they do not regard this as 
a practical way of developing competence in home-school relationships. 



, The Wonder of Souqd. 

STUDENT TEACHING WITH DEAF PUPILS 




As has just been pointed out, the 100 superior teachers of the deaf rated 
nearly all of the. student teaching experiences at the top of tte list. 
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Even so, there is considerable variation in the value which they placed 
on different kinds of student teaching experiences. To illustrate, student 
teaching in language development [1] and speech development [2] were at 
.the top of the list. In fact, not one day school teacher rated these ex- 
periences as less than “very important.” Next, they valued student teach- 
ing at the elementary [3] and nursery school levels [4]. These teachers of 
the deaf, along with teachers of the hard-of-hearing, were the only teachers 
in the entire study who felt that student teaching at the nursery school 
level was "very important." They were more nearly in agreement with the 
other teachers when they said that student teaching at the elementary 
level was ‘‘very important” and at the secondary level "important.”' 
Teachers of the deaf rated the experience of student teaching in lipreading 
[5] and in regular academic subjects [6] as "very important.” Stt table 2. 


Graph 2.. — Amount of Student Teaching With Deaf Children Considered 
Minimal, Desirable, and Ideal for Teachers of the Deaf as Rated 
by Special Education Personnel. 



iuijwnwiw;, mere u mu uuuuicr qucsuuu. now muen specialism 

student teaching should 'be considered "minimal,” "desirable,” and 
"ideal”? Answers to this question are based not only on opinions of the* 
100 superior teachers of the deaf, but also on opinions supplied by three 
other groups of special educators who had given information through 
inquiry .forms.* These other groups were: directors and supervisors in 


•taippHdb D: EXC-4C, question ICS. 
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State and local departments of education, and instructors in colleges and 
universities. The opinions of all four groups are reported in graph 2. 

These special educators expressed their opinions about the minimal, 
desirable, and ideal student teaching requirements 4 for two types of teacher 
candidates: (1) those candidates who have already had on-the-job teaching 
CI P efle0CC normal children, aqdp^2) those candidates who have had 
only student teaching experience wrarnormal children. 

• It is clearly seen that all groups of special educators would require less 
student teaching of deaf children for the first candidate than the second; 
the average number of clock hours considered "desirable” for those with 
experience as teachers of normal children ranged from 150 to 175, and for 
those with only student teaching experience the range was 185 to 200. 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE WITH NORMALLY HEAR- 
ING CHILDREN 


Should teaching experience with normally hearing children be a pre- * 
requisite experience for a person entering the field of teaching the deaf? If ' 
so, how essential is it? If it is essential, how long snould such a teacher 
work with normal boys and girls? It will be recalled that supervised 
student teaching of normal childrenwas included as one of the experiences 
'listed in table 2 on pa£e 44. It was ranked 18th in the list of 23 experiences 
by the 100 teachers of the deaf. These teachers rated this practical experi- 
ence lower t h a n any other special education teachers participating in the 
^tudy. . Possibly this was due to the opinions of residential teachers who 
considered it less important than did the day school teachers. 

The 100 teachers of the deaf, as well as others participating in tfye study, 
gave opinions through inquiry forms concerning the amount of regular 
classroom experience that should be a prerequisite to teaching deaf children. 
They did this by" checking the amount they regarded to be “minimal,” 
“desirable,” and “ideal.” 4 

.What do teachers of the deaf, their State and local supervisors, and their 
college professors, think about the v^luc of teaching so-called normal 
children as a prerequisite to instruction of deaf boys and girls? All agree, 
by their ratings, that it has value. The amount thought to be mi nima l, 
desirable, and ideal, however, is a matter on which they did not fully agree. 

The reader will find in graph 3 on page 48 the average (median) amounts 
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of such experience (in semesters) regarded as minimal, desirable, and ideal 
by each of the four groups of special education personnel. 4 The first thing 
one sees in graph 3 is that both the State and local directors and supervisors 
of special education would like teachers of the deaf to have more experience 
'in teaching normal children than the teachers themselves. College pro- 
fessors and instructors, however, tend to agree more with the classroom 
teachers of the deaf, 
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Graph 3. — Amount of. Classroom Teaching Experience With Normal 
Children Considered Minimal, Desirable, and Ideal, 1 Ad Rated by 
Special Education Personnel. 



Some other things are shown in this graph. The amount of orbing 
experience with normal children which teachers of the deaf would regard 
as ideal is less than the State and local supervisors would regard as desirable. 
, Several questions can be raised here which might form the basis for 
further exploration. Do the average Opinions of these 100 superior 
teachers suggest that they may regard teaching with normal children as of 
relatively little value? This question Could well be raised since supervisors, 
both at the State and local level, would definitely require more 
teaching with normal boys and girls than would the 100 teachers of the 
deaf. Does this relatively small amount chosen by the college special 
education personnel as minimal and desirable indicate that they, too, are 
not fully co nvinced of the values of general twhing experience? 

• Dlwetlon «boold b« and la tnUrurotin* Umm rnnpi «toe* tfw* ww • wife wfcbUUjr ci optata 
m to ihown by Table a. Appendix 0, peps «. 





PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND FOR TEACHER 
CANDIDATES MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED 


Recognizing chat instruction of the deaf is a complex process involving 
many special knowledges and techniques, some people believe it is neces- 
sary for teachers in this area to have graduate preparation. It is through 
extensive college courses, professional observations and experiences, student 
teaching, and on-the-job classroom teaching with both normally hearing 

j ,*f 1 C ^ lldrCn that thc ^* chcr acquires many of these special knowledges 
and skills. It may be that in order to have all of these experiences, more 
chan 4 year* of college would be required. 

On the hypothesis that certain combinations of academic preparation * 
^ . ” r P cncccc tcn d to contribute to success in teaching, an item was . 

induded on the Inquiry Form which described six hypothetical candidates 
with different combinations of academic preparation and experience. 
Those direction and supervisors in State and local school systems and college 
instructors with responsibility in the area of thc deaf were asked to choose 
thc two most likely to succeed as teachers of deaf children. 

Ooe or more of the following elements were included in each of thc six 
combinations: (1) graduate or undergraduate level of study, (2) general 
teachn preparation (including student teaching), (3) specialized prepara- 
tion (including student teaching), and (4) teaching experience. The 
descriptions of thc six hypothetical candidates and thc percentage 1 of 
participants selecting the candidates most likely to succeed are : 


A 1-year graduate program of (penalised preparation (including nodent teaching in * 
we area of specialisation) for experienced regular teachers holding a bachelor's 

degree in general teacher education; teaching experience with wW children 
only ' . 



A 1-year graduate program of specialised preparation (including student 
in the area of specialisation) immediately following thc completion of a bachelor '. 

pr °* rmm ** dleT education; m teaching experience with mtnmsl or 

txaftimtdt children “ 

A 4-year undergraduate program of specialised preparation (including student 
tcachiiy with normal and exceptional children); 'm teaching experience with 
mwtd or tMuftimsl children _ 

A bachelor a degree in general trac hc r education, bat no specialised preparation' 
teaching experience syith mt rm s l and txaftitnsl children 

A bachelor a degree in general teacher education, but no specialised preparation; 
teaching experience with awmW children only. . . .*. 

A Imchclar'a degree In general teacher education (including student teaching of 
normal children); no apecialiaed preparation; m teaching experience with either 
* or t xn f ti ms ! children ™. . . 

V Bine* tils Tfevt Of th* ftftfttm emao*. .a... . . . 
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Eighty percent of all the special education personnel selected the candi- 
date holding a regular teaching credential, with experience in teaching 
normal children, plus a year of graduate specialized preparation in teaching 
. . ' the deaf. The second choice went to a person with the same qualifications 
but with no teaching experience. 

The choices of hypothetical candidates most likely to succeed suggest 
. that the educators rating them believe that there is need of at least 1 year 
of specialized preparation at. the graduate level. As one reviews the 
choices made from this list, there are numerous, interpretations which the 
read6r may wish to make for himself. - * 

Some factual information on the academic level of preparation of teachers 
of the deaf is available for the year 1953-54. Colleges and universities 
with specialized curricula reporting in the broad study gave statistics on : 
(1) the number of students u\ljoi|ng at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels in each area in which a sequence of [reparation was offered, and (2) 
the number of degrees granted in the various areas of special education at 
the undergraduate and graduate levels. While statistics were hot received 
for all the colleges, they were provided for 4,601 students majoring in special 
education. Of this number, 195 were reported to be majoring in the area 
of the deaf during the year 195>-54. More than half of these (104 at the 
Master's level and 9 at the Doctoral level) were graduate students. During 
the calendar year 1953, the same colleges, reported that 67 degrees were 
granted to students majoring in the area of the deaf. Of this number, 37 ‘ 
earned the Bachelor's degree; 30 the Master's degree. . No Doctoral degrees 
were reported. 
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X Hh INFORMATION reported in thi, publication was obtained through 
an exploratory, opinion-type of study, directed toward the identification 
and description of some of the factors which make a teacher of the deaf 
successful, and ultimately coward the improvement of professional standards 
of preparation and achievement. The findings of the report are based on 
opinions gathered from teachers, college instructors, and administrators 
and supervisors working throughout the Nation in the field of the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 4 The validity of the findings rests mainly on the expert- 
ness of these participants who, because of their broad experience and prepa- 
ration, were recognized as qualified to express opinions based on sound 
judgment. 

' Ie i# > ho P cd d*** report will be of use to person? in the many aspects 
of special education as they seek to improve professional standards As 
research in the scientific and social aspects of deafness increases', changes in 
knowledges, practices, and attitudes will continue to occur. It is therefore 
hoped that in the years to come standards for teachers of the deaf will keep 
pace with these changes and with the educational implications of the find- 
ingi of future studies. 


FINDINGS 

* T L^ Ch . Cr * ? thc . dca ^ nccd msuj y distinctive knowledges, skills, and 
abilities, in addition to those required by regular classroom teachers 
Both the 100 superior teachers of the deaf and the committee of experts 
portray the successful teacher as one who has a wide range of specialized 
competencies. Both emphasized the ability to develop speech and lan- 
guage in the deaf child. CO devrlrm rammlnm rn .... • . 
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cap, and to maintain good home-school relations. In general,, the 
committee tended to emphasise more the technical kjt$wl$dgu t while the 
teachers themselves placed a higher premium on aMitiu to do things. 

★ The teacher of the deaf, according to the committee of experts, must have 
a particular ability to integrate and unify all of these special functions 
if the instructionajprpgram for the deaf child is to be fully effective. 

A The list of 92 comjfcencies, presented in Table 1 and evaluated by the 
100 superior teachers of the deaf, appears to be a valuable one, since the 
majority of the items received an average rating of either "very impor- 
tant” or “important.” 

★ There was a difference of opinion between day and residential school 
teachers of the deaf concerning the relative importance of 15 of the com- 
petencies which they evaluated. The day school teachers attached a 
higher importance than did the residential school teachers to all but 
two of the items. 

4 

★ The evaluations of the 92 competency items by teachers who Received 
their professional preparation prior to January 1, 1946, showed no sig- 
nificant differences from* those of the teachers who received their prepa- 
ration after that date. 

★ Teachers of the deaf should have special personality characteristics.. 
These, according to most of the participants in the Study, may be differ- 
ent in degree or in kind from those required by the regular classroom 
teacher. Through teacher comments many of these characteristics 
were identified. 

★ Teachers rated their own ability in each of the 92 items which they had 
evaluated for importance; on more than half, they rated themselves 
“good”; oo the majority of the rest, ”fair." On 31 of these items, 
there was found- to be a difference which was statistically significant 
between their average ratings of importance and self-proficicncja In 
15 of these, importance was comparatively greater than proficiency; in 
the others, the reverse was true. 

★ Both State and local leaders in special education also gave opinions on 

teacher effectiveness. In general, only aboiu half of them seemed to be 
satisfied with the competence of recently prepared teachers in their 
school systems; directors and supervisors in local school systems were 
more nearly satisfied than those working in State Departments of 
Education. > 

★ Teachers of the deaf emphasised the importance of practical experiences 
as well as theory in their professional preparation. These experiences 
should include student teaching with deaf children in various 
situations and at different grade levels, and planed observations in 

speech and hearing clinics and in schools and classes for the deaf. While 

also felt that teaching experience with normally hearing chii- 

. dten wa * important, this experience was relatively less valued. 
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. The^ finding, hire implication, for the teacher hcnelf, for administrs- 

ora and supcnrwy of program, for the education of the deaf; for college, 

and univetime, offering sequences of preparation for ,uch teacher,, and Tor 

organization, concerned with professional standard. 

It is in the Ww W/ that the dynamic power for development of com- 

, pctcocicsrcsidea. From the ome the chootc • plan of pmfe.io.ul prersu-,- 

^ ’ ‘ h l hmCl l Wlil owD^pro- 

for '• ? C L , “ fa 0ew kn<mfcd *'* ‘Wit, the will look 

^ , t t p^*td» ajsxost which to^neasure her progress. Areuming that com- . 
peteoao oreded by auperior reachen of the draf hare been at lrast jurttilly . • 

^afied .0 this repore .he will Hod herein one bui. for the wleedMof 
personal. goal, and for self-evaluation. 

SM ■! ,W f W *•»*'. through the ie.der.hip of miture .od able ad- 
. mU1 “ tr * t t on “ d tupcmtois, have the reapooaibility not only to .elect 

10 T”,' 1 / .“PP 0 "™'^ for 'her coouou.1 development. .1 
^iMowoe programs should include profeu.ocu] .tudy through workshop, 
rod itutmites, rod the fvovi.ioo of . library well .rocked with literature 
Md research finding., u well u opportunity to work with puent. rod 
represent , arey of. geode. in the community who .re concerned witbthe 
A finen school program will enable the teacher to continue to emu 
new knowledge about technique, of communication useful in instfuedn* 
the deaf, about med.cal rod health condition, related to this ability 

.te e^e J^l 00 - ChiM FT* " d ^'op^twith emphasis on 
the effect of deafness in such dcrelopmcm, and community reaources 

Thore who administer or supereire Stare or local program, hare an oblige 

tion to foster the greatest poniblc dcrelopmeot of their teacher, io scmcc. 

Heavy demands are placedoo the laffagu Wawrawaatiar offering a sequence 

preparation in the area of the deaf. Because the instruction of the deaf 

jf * c morc * cclmic * 1 fieU*; because of the special knowledge, 

> and personal characteristics pointed out a, essential for teacher, of 
f, the college has,sevcral obligations. The application of the most 
modem information on standards to college curricula could be expected to 
have a significant and almost immediate effect on the qualifications of 
teachers, and consequently on the instruction of deaf children. 

F irst, colleges tad universities should make a- careful selection of teacher 
candidates in order to assure that the educational effort be invested in a 
person tath good potential. Second, the college must have a staff qualified 

to give the theoretical courses and to supervise the necessary practice teach- 
ing an observations. This means that the teaching staff should have a 
background in the education of the deaf and that additional staff must be 
aval ablc % to offer medical background information and the knowledge 
necessary to understand communication in all of its ramifications. It 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 
FURTHER RESEARCH 


*• ™ E VAL UE OF EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING NORMAL CHIL- 
DREN AS A PREREQUISITE FOR TEACHING THE DEAF (Thii 
thould be studied further since teschcrs of the dc*f plsced i relatively 
low value on such experience). 

2. COMMUNITY RESOURCES NEEDED FOR AN ADEQUATE PRO- 
GRAM OF PREPARATION FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF (Thu . 
should be based on the enrollment of students in, the particular college 
or university). 

3 COMPETENCIES AND PREPARATION NEEDED BY TEACHERS 
IN DAY AND RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS? SIMILARITIES AND' 
DIFFERENCES (The purpose of this research would be to discover the 
reasons for the significantly different evaluations of the list of com- 
petencies by the two groups of teachers). 

A. DISTINCTIVE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS NEEDED IN 
WORKING WITH DEAF CHILDREN (This new research would either 
verify or invalidate teacher opinion in the present study). 

5. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER OF THE DEAF IN THE 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN WITH MULTIPLE HANDICAPS (In 
the present Study, teachers of the deaf placed a relatively low value on 
the ability to teach deaf children who had 'multiple handicaps; yet many 
physically handicapped children do have more than one disability. 

6. THE PROFICIENCY OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF JN1RELADON 
TO COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY THEM (The purpose of this re-' 
search would Be to- study the reasons for the significant differences be- 
tween the teachers ratings of importance and ratings of self-competence 
on 31 erf the competency items). 
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* Appendix A. 


★ 

* The Office of Education Study * 

* “Qualification and Preparation of Teachers * 

* %f Exceptional Children” „ ★ 

* ★★★★ ★★***** 


This PROJECT was undertaken by the Office of Education, in collabora- 
tion with many leaders in special education from all parts of the Nation, 
and with the assistance of the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children 
of New York City. It was directed by a member of the Office who was coun- 
seled by two committees. One was an Offict of Education Policy Committtt 
it was the function of this gr&up to assist the director in management and 
personnel aspects of the Study. The other was a National Committtt of 
leaders in special education from various parts of the United States; it was 
the function of this group to help identify the problems, to assist in the 
development of the design of the study, apd to otherwise facilitate the proj- 
ect. Ac study also had the counsel of a number of consultants who re- 
viewed written material and made suggestions as to personnel and pro- 
cedures. (A complete list of these committee members and consultants 
appears on pages III and IV.) 

The general purpose of the study was to learn more about the qualifica- 
tion, distinctive competencies, and specialized preparation needed by teach- 
ers of handicapped and gifted pupils. The term "teachers” was interpreted 
broadly to mean not only classroom instructors of the various types of ex- 
ceptional children, but also directors and specialists in State and local 
school systems, and professors of special education in colleges and univer- 
sities. A separate study was made of the qualification and preparation necd- 
#d*y teachers of children who arc: (1) blind, (2) crippled, (3) deaf, (4) 
gifted, (5) hard-of-hearing,, (6) mentally retarded, (7) partially seeing, 
(8) socially ahd emotionally maladjusted, (9) speech-handicapped, and 
(10) handicapped lb y special health problems, such as rheumatic fever. 
Study was also made of special education administrative and supervisory 
personnel (11) in State departments of education, (12) in central offices of 
local school systems, and (13) instructors in colleges and universities pre- 
paring teachers of etteptional children. Thus, incorporated into the broad 
study were 13 smaller studies. 
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Two techniques were used to gather data in the study of the qualifi- 
cation and preparation needed by special education personnel. One was 
by means of a series of inquiry forms; the other was through a committtt 
statmont describing desirable competencies. The plan of the study also 
included provision for conferences where practical and possible. 

Through the series of inquiry forms, facts and opinions were collected 
from superior teachers in each of the 10 areas of exceptionality listed, as 
well as from directors and supervisors of special education in State and 
local school systems and from college instructors of special education. By 
means of the questionnaires, personnel in each of the areas of special edu- 
cation had opportunity to express their views on the distinctive slrifls, 
competencies, and experiences which they consider basic for educators in 
their area of specialization. Through the inquiry forms, status informa- 
non was also gathered on certification requirements of State departments 
of education for tpachers of exceptional children, and on existing teacher- 
education programs for the preparation of these teachers. 

Through the committee technique, reports were prepared on the distinc- 
tive competencies required by educators in areas paralleling those studied 
through inquiry forms. There were 13 such committees in all. The names 
of these committee members were proposed by the National Committee 
and the chairmen were appointed by the U. S. Commissioner of Education’ 
Committees were composed of from 6 to ,12 leading educators in their lea 
of interest who, insofar as possible, had engaged in college tcaching^diad 
held supervisory positions in State or local school systems, and who had 
classroom teaching, experience with exceptional children. 

Three major conference* on the study were called. In September 1952 
private agencies interested in gifted and handicapped children met with 
the Office qf Education staff and the National Committee. In March 1953 
the Commissioner of Education called a 3-day working conference on the 
distinctive competencies required by special educators. One hundred and 
fifty persons from many States were present. In October 1954, a long- 
anticipated week s work conference was convened in Washington, when 
working papers incorporating all data collected were presented, reviewed, 
and modified. The occasion provided opportunity for a free exchange of 
views, and for analysis and interpretation of data. 

The findings coining from this study, and representing the point of 
view of no single individual or agency will, it is hoped, contribute effec- 
tively toward the goal of increasing the number of competent personnel. 
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* Appendix B. ★ 

* Background Information * 

* on the 100 Teachers of * 

* Deaf Children ★ 

* ★ ★ ★ ★ • */★ '★ • * ★ ★ ★ ★ 


T 

_L HE READER may want to know something about the school situations 
in which the 100 superior classroom teachers of the deaf were employed, 
since opinions are likely to be influenced by such factors as the type of 
school organization in which teachers were employed or the grade level at 
which they were working. Background information is presented here, but 
. should be interpreted with extreme caution. It is not intended that it 
should have any program implications, for it was not within the scope of 
this project to study programs for the education of deaf children. 

The 100 classroom teachers of the deaf were working in the following 
types of school organizations: 


Tvpc of school organization 

Total 
number 
of teachers 

Number of day 
school teachers 

Number of residential 
school teachers 

With 

preparation 
before 1946 

With 

preparation 
since 1946 

With 

preparation 
before 1946 

With 

preparation 
since 1946 

Total 

IM 

n 

tl 

a 

11 

Residential school for deaf children . 

60 



45 

15 

Special day school for deaf children 




only 

12 

6 

6 



Center of two or more special classes 






„ for deaf children in a regular day 






school . . . 

23 

11 

12 



Single special class for deaf children 





in a regular day school 

5 

3 i 

2 




a 
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According to the teachers’ reports, many were teaching at more than 
one educational level. Some were teaching both preschool and elementary, 
others were teaching both elementary and secondary. They reported the 
following responsibilities : 




Number of— 

* Level 

\ 

Total 

Day school 
teachers 
checking 

Residential 

school 

teachers 

checking 

Preschool 


13 


Elementary 

LL 

9 

Secondary 


27 1 
8 

46 



15 


The 100 teachers made a report on their own auditory acuity. They did 
this by checking the following on the inquiry form: “Indicate your audi- 
tory acuity by checking one of the following: Normal hearing, 

Hard-of-hearing, — — Deaf.” All of the teachers replied to this 

question. Their report, classified as to day and residential teachers, is as 
follows : 


Number of— 


Auditor^ acuity 


Total 


Normal hearing 
.Hard-of-hearing 


Deaf 


Day school 
teachers 

Residential 

school 

teachers 

40 

53 

a • 

4 


3 


Of the 100 teachers of the deaf parti<?ipating in this study, 27 had received 
the major part of their professional preparation at the graduate level, 34 at 
the undergraduate level, and 39 in a residential school with no college 
credit. 
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SAMPLING PROCEDURE 


The DESIGN of the study called for 100 superior classroom teachers of 
the deaf to supply facts and opinions through inquiry forms. An effort 
was made to secure ^representative sampling of superior teachers through* 
out the Nation by establishing a quota for each State and by providing* 
guidelines for the selection of teachers within each State. State quotas 
were based on such factors as child population and special educational 
facilities within the States. In order to obtain 100 completed inquiry 
forms from teachers who would meet the standards set by the study, it was 
decided to compile a list of approximately 200 teachers. State Departments 
of Education submitted the names and addresses of 233 teachers of deaf 
children. Inquiry forms were mailed to all of these; 139 completed forms 
were returned. Not all vfbrc usable since some respondents were in ad- 
ministrative capacities rather than teaching, or did not otherwise meet the 
standards for participation in the study. * 

The guidelines for the selection of teachers in each State not only specified ' 
that they be superior, but also that they be representative of the various 
types of teaching situations, such as ‘day and residential schbols, public 
and private schools, and of various levels of instruction.. In addition, 
guidelines specified that approximately half of the teachers should have 
had their professional preparation prior to, and half since, January 1946. 

No attempt was made, however, to secure a sample that would r epre s e n t 
the proportionate distribution of anyxff these sub-groups within the total 
number of teachers of the deaf. The results of the sampling procedure can 
be seen in Appendix B where the background of the participating teachers 
is described. 


STATISTICAL PROCEDURES USED TO ANALYZE 
DATA IN TABLE 1, PAGE 7 

Each of the 92 competencies (knowledges and abilities) listed in Tabic 1 
was rated in two ways by the 100 participating teachers. First, they 
60 . . * 
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checked whether, in their judgment, each item was "very important”, 

important , less important”, or "not important". Second, they 
checked whether they considered themselves to be' "good", “fair", or 
"not prepared” in each of the competencies. The average importance of 
each item was computed by assigning a weight of 4 to " very important", 
3 to "important", 2 to "less important”, and 1 to "not important". 
Weighted averages of self-competence were computed for each item by as- 
sigmng a weight of 3.94 to "good", 2.72 to "fair”, and 1.50 to "not pre- 
pared . These values were determined by equating the average of the 
total importance ratings with the average of the total self-competence 
ratings. The distance (in * score units) that each of the scores (1, 2, and 3) 
lay frpm the average self-competence rating was calculated; and each of 
these scores (1, 2, and 3, respectively) was assigned the value on the 4-point 
scale (importance ratings) lying the same number of z-score units from the 

mean on the 3-point scale. These assigned values arc referred to later as 
converted scores". 

Average ratings of importance ranged from a high of 3. 89 to a low of 
1.42. Average ratings of self-competence, in terms of converted scores 
ranged from a high of 3.82 to a low of 1.76. Tables with average ratings 
for each item arc available upon request from the Office of Education. 

item rated on importance was considered to have received an average 
rating of "very important”'* the average was 3-50 or above; "important" 
if the average was between 2.50 and 3.49; "less important" if the average 
was between 1.50 and 149; and' "not important” if the average was 1.49 
or lower. The same principle was used in determining the average rating 
of self-competence. That is, the self-competence of the teachers was con- 
sidered, on an average, to be "good” if the average of the converted scores 
was 3.34 or above; to be "fair" if the average was between 2.12 and 3.33; 
and to be "not prepared” if the average was 2.11 or lower. 

Rank Order 

A rank order of the list of 92 competencies has been determined for both 
the average ratings of importance and the average ratings of self-compe- 
tence. Consecutive whole numbers- were used for ranks even though some 
of the items received identical weighted scores. This was done so that 
the general reader could more easily lenders tand the table, and was possible 
because of the negligible differences between the average of any one item 
and the next in the list. The items have been arranged in Table 1, page 7, 
according to the rank order of impbrtancc; the rank order of self-competence 
is indicated by a symbol at the end of each item, such as (SC, 5) Which 
appears after item 1. 
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Tabulation' of Responses of thb 100 Teachers 

f I 

‘The inquiry Forms filled out by the 100 teachers of the deaf were grouped, 
for purposes of tabulation, into the following categories: 

(a) day school teachers with preparation prior (ojinuary 1, 1946 (20) 

• 0>) day school teachers with preparation since Jtnaary 1 , 1946 (20) 

(c) residential school teachers with preparation prior to January 1, 1946 (45) 

(d) residential school teachers with preparation since January 1, 1946 (15) 

The differences between the residential and day-school teachers and 
between those who received their professional preparation prior to 1946 and 
those who received it after 1946 were tested for statistical significance on 
the importance ratings (4-point scores) and on the self-competence ratings 
(3-point scores). The method used was the same for both groups. For 
example, the differences between the residential and day-school teachers 
(where Xi represents scores for the residential and X a for the day teadfers) 
were tested as follows: the average of the importance ratings for the resi- 
dential-school teachers was computed and the average of the 

day-school teachers was computed The estimate^ standard 

deviation of the universes pf which the Xi and X, scores were samples were 
computed ^£ 1 =-^ - jjji^l —^^Jand the estimate of the standard 

error of the difference between the averages was determined Mj = 

The observed difference between the averages of the two 


samples (M|— Al 2 ) was then expressed in ^-score units \ 

\ <7 / 


This 


is termed the "critical ratio." The probability of an average difference as 
large as, or larger thao, the observed average difference being obtained if we 
keep drawing samples of the same sizp from these groups was read from the 
, table of the normal curve ("Proportion of Area Under the Normal Curve 

Lying More Than a Specified Number of Standard Deviations ( — | from thd 

Mean?"). 

In general, the process described above did not yield many statistically 
significant differences. Where differences were statistically significant, they 
have been starred in table 1.’ The raw data, tabulated according to 
the foregoing categories, are available in the Office. of Education. 
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Co- Variation Between Ratings of Importance and Self- 

Ratings of Competence. *\ 

> 

Because resources for a complete analysis of all the data were not avail- 
able, and because a complete analysis did not seem necessary, a random 
sample of items (comprising 10 of the items in an area) was drawn. For 
£ach of these items, a scatter diagram ’ or "contingency table” was pre- 
pared, with the Ratings of importance on the X-axis and the sclfcompetencc 
ratings on the Y-axis; and the coefficient of contingency for the table was 
computed. Where necessary, the importance-ratings of "Not important" 
and "Less important" were combined, or the self-competence ratings of 

Not prepared and Fair were combined, in order to avoid low-frequency 
intervals, a^d guarantee that each column of the contingency table would 
include a chance-frequency of 15 or more. This is desirable in order to 
obtaio a fair and stable value of the contingency coefficient. Most of the 
contingency coefficients were computed from } x 2 tables, though some 
were computed from 3x3, and some from 2x2. 

The statistical significance of each contingency coefficient was computed 
by the chi-square technique, with (x— 1) (t— 1) degrees of freedom, where 
x=no - intervals on the X-axis, and t=no. of intervals on the Y-axis. 

For each contingency table, there was computed not only the actual value 
of C, but also the maximum value of C obtainable from the set of marginal 
frequencies characterizing the particular contingency table. This maximum 
was computed by inserting in one (or more) of the cells of the table the 
highest possible number consonant with the marginal frequencies knd a 
positive relation between X arid Y. Because of the small number Of degrees 
of freedom, the numbers to be inserted in the remaining cells of the table 
were readily determined by reference to the marginal frequencies and the 
figures in the cell (or cells) already containing the maximum entry. The 
coefficient of contingency of the table, thus constructed, was calculated in 
■ the usual manner. This maximum coefficient of contingency provides’ a 
useful reference- value for the evaluation of the contingency coefficient 
calculated from the original or empirical table. 

Statistical Significance of Differences Between Average 
Ratings of Importance and Self-Competence 

To determine the statistical significance of the difference between the 
average importance rating and the average self-cop) pc ten cc rating on an 
item, the procedure employed was as follows; 

The self-competence ratings (3-point scores) were equated to their cor- 
responding values on the 4-point score ratings (importance ratings). The 
difference between the ratings on importance and self-competence for each 

\ . 
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teacher was determined (7|— C|j /*— C,, etc.; where the subscripts 1 and 2 
represent the teachers answering the question). The average difference bc- 

( 2D\ 

)> the standard devia- 


D 


mean difference as large as or larger than the one obtained for a given 
item was' read from the appropriate table of probabilities. (Reference: 
Quinn McNemor, Psychological Statistics, pages 73-75.) 

In the case of items for which the difference between the average impor- 
tance rating and the average self-competence rating (converted scores) was 
less than 0.20, no test of statistical significance was employed. It was coif* 
sidenrd that differences smaller than 0.20 Were too small to have any practi- 
cal importance, and therefore need not be seriously considered. 

In the procedure described above, only paired ratings were employed; 
thus, if a teacher rated an item for importance, but failed to make a self- 
competence rating for the item, it was impossible to determine the difference 
between importance and self-competence of that teacher for that item. The 
teacher’s response to this item was therefore not liable in this calculation. 
It should be pointed out that all teachers’ ratings were used in obtaining’ 
the averages for importance on which the rynks in table 1 are based; and 
similarly, all teachers’ ratings were employed in obtaining the averages 
for self-competence. f In these instances, the calculation docs not call for 
the pairing, of the two kinds of ratings. See Appendix E, page 85 few- 
additional statistical information. 
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* Appendix D. 

* Inquiry Form Used To Collect 

* 

* Information From the 100 

* ; . Teachers of Deaf Children 

# 

i THE office of education study 

“QuAUHCATION AND P*BPA»ATION Of TbACHM* Of EXCEPTIONAL GlLMIw' 
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INQUIRY FORM EXC-4C: For Teacher* of Children Who Are Deaf 


Min 

Mr*. 


1.1 Your name Mr 

1 .2 Yoar mailing address ^ 

City (or Pott Office) State 

1-3 Name and locattdo of achool in which you teach 


1.4 Indicate the type of tchool organization in which you teach by checking V ONE of the 
following: 

Residential school for deaf children 

Special day school for deaf children oqly 

Center of two or more special classes for deaf children in a regular day school 

Single special class for deaf children in a regular d*y school 

Other: (Specify) 

1.3 Indicate by filling in the blanks: 

Total number of pupils in your class ’ 

Number of pupils in your class whom you classify ss deaf 

totfHber of pupils in your class whom you classify as hark of Nlaring 

1.6 Indicate the group or groups of deaf children which you teach by checking ONE or 

MORE erf the following : v # \ 

Nursery or Kindergarten Elementary Secondary \ 

1 .7 Indicate the period in which you took the tmmjw pin of your preparation which ! 

- led to your initial certification or approval as a teacher of deaf children by checkin* W 

ONE of the following: 

^ Prior to December 31, 1945. 

Since January 1, 1946. 


J > 


IN PUBLISHED REPORTS, OPINIONS EXPRESSED THROUGH THIS 
INQUIRY WILL NOT BE. IDENTIFIABLE WITH THE NAME? OF THE. 


PERSONS COMPLETING THE FORM 
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1.8 Indicate the plan by which you received the ww/tr part of your preparation in 

the education of the deaf. 

(Pltcc ONE check y/ in the appropriate squire below.) 

AND a 

If you have hid addihanal preparation by other plans, indicate this by placing X'i in the 
appropriate squires. 


Type of Program 

± 

Prior ro on-the-job 
teaching experience 
with so-cal led 
normal children 

After on-the-job experi- 
ence with so-called 
normal children 



Prior to 
teaching 
deaf chil- 
dren 

Concur- 
rently with 
teaching 
deaf chil- 
dren 

Prior to 
teaching 
deaf chil- 
dren 

Concur- 
rently with 
teaching 
deaf chil- * 
dren 

Program offered at: 

| Level: 

An accredited 1 allege or 
mmtrersity which con- 
sisted largely of work 
taken daring the regu- 
lar academic year 

Under- 

graduate 

. 

/ 


V 

4 

Graduate 


a 



An accredited allege or 
nsuaersity which coo- 
listed largely of work 
taken at summer 
school sessions 

Under- 

graduate 

/ 




Graduate 




5 > 

A residential school for the deaf inde- 
pendent of an accredited degree- 
granting institution (therefore 
withmt college credit) 

• •» 


. 

4 

>• 


1 An accredited ooUege or university is defined by tb* Division of Higher Education, U. 8. OAce 
of Education, as an Institution certified by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, or by one of the regional Amodattons of Collages and Secondary Schools. 


Otkir (Specify* — inscrvice program offered by a school or school system, etc.) 

1.9 Indicate your auditory acuity by checking v/ONE of the following: 

Normal hearing Hard of hearing - TVr f 

1 . 10 Do you, as a readier of deaf children, perform services for your pupils or their parents over 

and above th we directly related to your classroom activities Yes No-,— 

If your answer is “yes ’, please describe these below. (Attach an additional p^fT# 
necessary.) 

2. Of /A# types $f experiences listed heUw which yarn hem had, indicate which tHREE have con- 
tributed the mast and which THREE have contributed the luut toward your success in 
performing the virioo^dutics connected with your present position as steadier of the deaf. 

f , ' 
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PUce in M before the THREE which have contributed the MOST. 
Place an L before the THREE which hare contributed the LEAST. 


AND 

Place • check y before those experience* which you hire mu had. but which you believe 

would contribute mmek to your aucceaa in your present position. 

2.1 General cultural education in the liberal am and acieoce* at a co licet or uni- 

veraity. x 

2.2 General teacher-preparation including educational pay cho logy, mental hygiene 

child development, elementary and aecoodary method*, history and phiioaopfay 
of education, and so on. 

2.3 Prr-Mrriet, apecialired teacher jrf^miwion « in the education of children who 

arc deaf. / \ V • 

2.4 lm-urrici educational program*. concerning the education of the deaf, auch aa 

arudy group*, curriculum planning conference*, staff workthopa, and ao on. 

2.5 Teaching experience* with so-called normal children. 

2.6 Teaching experience* with children who are deaf. 

2.7 Administrative and/or auperviaory experience* aa a director, auperviaor or co- 
ordinator of educational program* foe deaf children in State and/or local achool 
ayarem*. 

2.8 Experiences a* a college or university staff member relative to the « pri aliir d 

prrptradoo of teachers of children who are deaf. 

2.9 Exchange of ideaa with profeaaionaJ pcraoonel in area* related to the education 

of deaf children, auch a* psychologists, aocial worker*, and medical personnel 
and/or observation of the work done by 

2.10 Participation in the activities of educational, welfare and/or community orgao- 

taations and agcocica concerned with the education of deaf children, auch u 
the International Council for Exceptional Children. Volta Speech Association 
for the Deaf, Convention of American Instructor* of the Deaf, American S peech 
tnd Hearing Association, and so on. 

2.11 Self-directed study of book*, journal*, and other publications related to the 

education of. children who are deaf. 

2.12 Sel/-directc£ investigation and research on educational problems related to 

children who are deaf. 

— ^ 13 (Wr (Specify the nature of the experience); 

U *. tD<iUtf7 . torm> '‘* I " c ‘* h * ed ‘•■ohWP-ratloo’- relate, to exparienew inehidto, 
, whk ^ “* <V *^ a ® d *PactfloaJly to prepare laaehare of exceptional children, and 

«®^Wrejdl^. cental hyefene. child development, etc., unlew the, are dread* pointed to axrep- 


4 


o 
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3 How important do you cpoiidcr each of the following for a teacher of deaf children? 
(Cheek ? ONE of the four columns on the Uft for each item.) 
c AND 

How do you r are n>ur competency it each of the items listed? 

(Cheek t'ONE of the three columns on the rtgk for each item ) 


6 

i 

> 

■ 

Important 

w 

B 

w 

i 













- 









■ 







1 











- 

- 

















• ■ V * 
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FTEM 


Th* Asiutt 

to Administer to deaf children— 

3- 1 purt-tooe audiometne tests 
3 2 atandardited group achievement teat* . . 

3 3 group nonlanguage teats of mentai abil- 
ity. 

3 4 individual performance jests of oentaJ 
ability. 

3 5 individual diagnostic* tests of reading 
and arithmetic 'disability, 
to drtw educational interpretations from- 1 - 

3 6 audiograms 

3 7 ocological and other medical reports 
3 8 psychological reports 
3 9 report* of sotial workers 
3 10 9 ate records and histories 

3.11 to develop and make use of individual 

educational records of deaf children. 

3.12 to recognize possible causes of social, 

educational and emorionaT maladjust- 
ments of deaf children aod participate 
in planning courses of action aimed at 
alleviating these. 

3.13 to recognize the individual differences of 

etch deaf pupil and to make provision 
for these. 

3.14 to teach speech development and voice 

improvement to deaf pupils by one or 
more methods such as the dements, 
syllables, whole words, kinesthetic, 
auditory method. 

3.13 to use the visual speech technique devel- 
oped by the Bell Telephone laborato- 
ries. 

♦ 3.16 to teach language development by one 
or more methods, such ay the Fi tx- 
gerald Key, Barry Five Slate, Wing's 
Symbols, the Natural Method. 


O 

ERIC 


few 

mu 
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ITEM 


3-17 to reach spccxhfeading (lipreading) by 
ooc or more method* such at Nirchic, 
Jena, Kinnc, Newer, MOller-Wailc, 
and won 

3 18 ro reach auditory training by ooe ct more 
methodi auch aa Goldstein's Acoustic 
Technique, the Whitehurst Method, 
and ao on 

3 19 to help dea/ children to uae visual due* 
in analysing a situation and to com* 
tnumcating with others. 

3-20 no organ nr and develop a cumculuro for 
deal children on the basis of thdr in- 
dividual needs and potentialities 
' 3 21 to organiK and develop a curriculum 
around socially useful and meaningful 
central themes or units of eipeneocr 
to provide for deal pupils opportunities in the 
curriculum for experiences in — 

3 22 dramatic arts (play-acting, etc.) 

3 23 arts and crafts (leatherwork , wearing, j. 
etc). 

3-24 hnc arts (finger painting, day modeling, , . 
etc.). j 

3 25 domestic arts (cooking, sewing, etc.) . . j . 

3 2b industrial arts (woodworking, power !. 
tools, etc). | 

3 27 music (rhy|hm, instrumental, etc.) 

3.28 physical education (induding play and j. 

recreation). 

3.29 health education (healthful living, etc.) 

3-30 to take responsibility for, or to assist j 

with, one or more of such acti vines j 
as the Boy or Girl Scouts, photo- ; 
graphic dub, and ao on. 

3. 31 to plan and carry out an assembly pro- ' 

r*® 

3-32 to organise and carry out 6dd trips j. . 

3-33 to encourage and create si matrons in . . 
school in which deaf children have 
an opportunity to convene naturally 
aod freely with normally hearing 
persons. 

3>34 to create a wide range of visual exper- 
iences to compensate for the deaf | 
child's hearing disability. j 



Ay 
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& 

a 


S 

VJ 

l 

B 

■H 
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ITEM 


3 35 to provide opportunities for a wide range 
of social experiences for deaf pupils in' 
order to further thcir’social and intellectual 
development. * ’ ^ 

3.36 to teach a multi-grade class of deaf children 

3. 37 to teach deaf pupils with multiple atypical 
conditions such as giftedness, mental re- 
tardation, visual loss, etc. 

3 38 to help deaf children develop socially 
acceptable patterns of personal hygiene 
and behavior. . 

3-39 to operate amplifiers and other audio-aids. 

3 40 to operate filmstrip and motion picture 
projectors, and other visual aids. 

3.41 to give first-aid to hearing aids 

3.42 to work with architects and school ad- 
ministrators in planning and securing 
classroom and other special school equip- 
ment and housing facilities for deaf chil- 
dren? 

ft 

3.43 to administer an educational program for 
deaf children (selection of personnel* 
finance, organizing and integrating serv- 
ices, reporting, recording, and so on). 

3 44 to contribute to community leadership in 
establishing an educational program for 
deaf children. 

to counsel deaf children with respect to — 

3-45 their educational problems . .' 

3.46 their vocational problems and life goals 
3 47 their emotional problems and personal 
attitudes toward their handicap. 

3-48 their social problems 

3.49 to cooperate with special teachers and 
regular school persdAnel in d^reloping ai\ 
integrated program for each deaf pupil. 

3.50 to work as a mcrX^ of a team with %ther 
% professional workers (such as medical and J 
psychological personnel) in making a case 
study of a deaf child aim£d at planning a 
r program suited to his needs and abilities, 
to participate with other members of a profes- 
» sional team in helping parents with prob- 
lems plated to tfic deaf child’*— 

3 51 limitations and' potentialities. . f 


i 


■ / 


Not prepared 


1V T. 


“ — W' ■. "W" 
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X * 

ITEM 

^ , 

Good 

2 

Not prepared 

3 52 social and emotional problems 




3. 53 occupational placement - r 




3.54 school placement., . — 




3.55 to help parents get information which 
will assist them in facing the problems 
arising from having a deaf child in the 
family. “ 

to interpret educational programs for, and the 
problems and abilities of the deaf to — 

3. 56 the general public • 





. . . 


3. 57 normally hearing children 

- 



3-58 teachers of normally hearing children 




3.J9 nonprofessionar school worker* such as 
bus attendants, school custodians, etc. 
3.60 to work effectively with f>. T. A., alumni 
groups, and other organizations associ- 
ated with the school. 

3-61 to read lips (teacher's own ability) 

3 

1 -. 




- 

3- 62 to use the manual” alphabet in teaching 

s 



3.63 to use “sign” language in teaching. 




3.64 to enunciate clearly and pronounce cor- 
rectly. 

3.65 to write clearly (cursive and manuscript 
styles) on charts, 'paper and blackboard. 

3 66 to play a piano and to develop and direct 
a rhythm band. 

A Knowledge and/or UndbrsItandino of: 

3.67 the causes of the various types of hearing 
disability. 

3.68 fhc general plan of 'medical treatment of 
tne different types of hearing disabilities. 

3 69 the general meaning of the diagnosis and 
the prognosis for each individual deaf 
* pupil in your class. 

3 70 recent developments if theories and con- 
troversies on diagnosis and treatment of 
different conditions resulting in deafness. 

the significance of— • 

^3 71 the age of onset of deafness 


















- 







3.72 the amount of usable hearing 




the anatomy and physiology’of — ' 

3.73 the speech mechanisms ^ 

» 



3.74 the hearing mechanisms > . . . . ! 





nk 


* 



l 


s 


/ 
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• -"-T.'VA, 


Very important 

1 

Important 

Leas important 

\Not important 

* 



/ .... 

\ 

» 





/ 

























% 





























v 


* 


‘K 

j 

4 

1 

* 

r 







• 




ITEM 


3.75 the possible effect of the socio-economic 
conditions and emotional climate of the 
home on the deaf child’s social, emotional 
and intellectual development. 

3-76 the basic theory of electronic as applied 
to amplifiers and hearing aids. 

the methods and/or techniques of teaching — 

3.77 the so-called normal child 

3.78 tfie gifted child 

3 79 the mentally retarded 

3.80 the blind 

3.81 the athetoid 

3.82 the socially and emotionally disturbed . . 

3.83 other (specify): 

3.84 the methods of hearing testing and the 
various instruments used for this purpose. 

3.65 the factors involved in fitting hearing aids. 

3.86 materials useful in teaching lipreading to 
the deaf. 

3.87 reference materials and professional litera- 

ture on the education and psychology of 
the doaf. 1 

'.#.88 sources of procurement of special educa- 
tional materiaJs and equipment for deaf 
children. 

3.89 the educational provisions for deaf chil- 
dren under existing Federal, State and local 
laws and regulations. 

3.90 the purposes, services and locations of 
national organizationsopneerned with the 
education and/or general welfare of the 
deaf such as the International Council for 
Exceptional Children, the Volta Speech 

•Association foirthe Deaf, and the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf., 

3.91 the locations of services offered by non- 

school organizations such as clinics, health 
departments and vooftional rehabilitation 
agencies, for deaf children and their 
parents. - 

3.92 the findings of research studies which have 
bearing on the education, psychology and 
social status of the deaf. 


t 


Not prepared 
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NOW please review thore item* (3.1 through 3.93) for which you have placed a check in 

th f °' T ? l TS? ant CO,UmD - E " circ,e thc chcck * V for thc of these which you con- 

stder MOiT IMPORTANT. Record the numbers of these items below, and, if you will 
tell briefly why you selected each of them. 


ITEM No.. 


ITEM No.. 


b 

9 

ITEM No 


ITEM No. i 


4 . Please answer thc following questions relative to the program of spccilaized preparation 
which was offered by thc institution at which you received the major part of your specialized 
preparation which led toVour initial certification or approval as a teacher of deaf children. 
(Check v «n ONE *e columns on the right in answering each of the following 

questions. Lcavc bl jpl^pPse experiences you have not had.) 


• 1 . O' 

W Wt *-■ *T 

i 

ITEM 

/ * 

Yes 

No 

Unde- 

cided 

In your experiences in student-teaching of deaf children— 

4.1 did thc teachers' with whom you did your specialized student- 
teaching give sufficient constructive, individual criticism and 
advice? 

4.2 in general, was the quality of teaching of the special teachers 
with whom you did your student-teaching adequate? 

4.3 did thc supervising instructor make frequent -enough visits 
to observe your teaching? 

4.4 did he hold individual apd or group conferences with you 
frequently enough? 

4 5 did he give you a sufficient amount of constructive criticism 
• and advice? ~ 

4 6 were you given sufficient opportunity to help in the develop- 
ment of the activity and'schedule of the group with whom 
you did your student-teaching? 

4.7 did you remain with one group long enough to note pupil 

progress? * . 

4.8 were more than two student-teachers frequently assigned 
to one group of pupils at the same hour for the purpose of 
teaching? 




< 






- 






* 




0 
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, ^ V 

<, ITEM ~ 

Yes 

T ' 

No 

Unde- 

cided 

4.9 Was lack of planning and evaluation^£nder the direction of sta{f- 
supervisors a weakness in the student-observation program? 

4.10 Do you believe that you received tee much theory and nut enough 
supervised, practical experience in the education "of the deaf? 

4.11 Do you believe that you received tou titmeb supervised, practical 
experience and nut enough theory in the education of the deaf? 

Was there an undue amount of repetition and overlapping of content — 
4.12 in the liberal arts and sciences courses (history, English)? 






- 





• 

% 

4.13 in the general teacher-education courses?. . . . 




4.14 in the specialized courses in the education of deaf children?. . 




4.15 Did your specialized preparation include enough work in the 
education of other exceptional children such as the blinj, gifted, 
hard of hearing, and mentally retarded? 

4.16 Di<J you get sufficient background in phonetics to teach speech to 
deaf children? 




v 






* ' . 


y Do you consider the following expediences “very important/’ ’'important/* “less im- 
portant/’ or “not important” in the specialized preparation of teachers of the deaf? 
(Check y ONE of the four columns on the left for each item.} 

AND 

How much emphasis was placed on these experiences by the institution at which ^ou 
received the majyr part of your specialized preparation which led to your initial certification 
or approval as a teacher of the deaf? 

(Check y ONE of the four columo*.c& the right for each item.) 

i t • ^ 4 * # 


Very important 

- 1 

Important 

\ 

* Less important 

Not important 

0 

> 

ITEM 

% 

Too much 

w 

’ft 

•c 

s- 

1 

Too little -* " 

u 

«• 

1 





’ Supervised stud<nt-tuKbi*i of a class of ittf 
children — f ^ 

5.1 at the nursery school level 


• 


- 





J.2 at the dfementary level . 






9 



5-3 at the secondary level .> . 









Supervised studm-ntcbing of inf cbiUrtn— 
5.4 in lanauaae development „ 


• - 







5.5 in ifpreading (specchreadfl^^ . . . 


- 

i 






5.6 in speech development add voice im- 
provement j # * 

5.7 in the regular academic sub}ects. . n. 








* 


K 


* 





5.8 Supervised jftuftHt-tintbmg of sm ) 
msllj bnri*g children— 





S . 






» 

1 


. m ' ; i,— 

i 
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ITEM 


♦ 5.9 Student-observation (witijbut active 
participation) of teaching of deaf 
children. 

5.10 Experiences In developing and/or 
interpreting individual c at r records 
wo£ deaf children. 

J.llYiiiti to the homes of deaf children 
in the company of supervising 
teachers. 

Planned observation — 

5.12 in day schools or classes for deaf 

children. 4 

5.13 in residential spools for deaf chil- 
dren. 

5.14 in schools or olasse| dealing with 
pother kinds of handicapped children. 

5*15 of children with multiple handicaps 
h including deafness. 

Planned observation of the wofk dam by — ^ “ 

5.16 speech and hearing clinics 

5.17 otologies! clinics 

5.18 rehabilitation centers for dfcaf youth 
and adults. 

5.19 cerebral palsy clinics. 

Plamud visits — 4 

5.20 to nonschool community organiza- 
tions interested in the deaf such as 
recreation groups, dubs, and com- 
munity houses. 

5.21 to organizations interested in the 
general wdfaire of the de^fsuch A 
State Rehabilitation Agendcs, the 
National Assodation for the Dea L 

Planned observation — 

5.22 of multi professional case conferences 
hdd by representatives, from such 
fields as the medical, psychological, 
educational, and sodal wdfare to 
study and make recommendations 

. on individual deaf children. 

5.23 of conferences of on-the-job teachers 

„ df *be deaf on pupil placement, cur- 
riculum adjustment; child study, 
and so on. ^ 

— Jl 


1 

a 

* 


* 

c 


■8 

A 
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8 . 


Arc there personal characteristics needed by a teacher of the deaf which arc different 

degree or k*4 from those needed by a teacher of normally hearing children? . . Yes_^_ No 

If your answer is "yes”, please lig^and comment. (Attach additional sheets if necessary .) 
Do you believe there arc special methods and techniques for teaching deaf children— 

7.1 to nadd * ; y ( 

7.2 to acquire arithmetic fundamentals and reasoning? \ Y< 

7.3 to acquire understandings in the f octal study #rifas? Y< 

7.4 to acquire understandings in sciencd x , Y< 

7.5 to develop tort expression and appreciati9Q? j . 

7.6 to acquire vocational skills? 

Here is a list of six types of licensing or certifying procedures. Which type do you consider 
.is most deferable ^a Stay department of education requirement for teachers of children who 
are deafr 

(Check yj ONE of the following.) •* ' * 

— - 8.1 CERTIFYING PROCEDURE: A regular credential valid for teaching in the 
• , regular grades at one level (cither elementary or secondary); and «# special 

credential to tcaqh the deaf. < 

CERTIFYING PROCEDURE : A single special credential valid for teaching the 
deaf it one * level (cither elementary or secondary); and nt ftgular credential. 
CERTIFYING PROCEDURE: A single special credential vali^Lfoc teaching the 
deaf at both the elementary and secondary levels; and m tegular credential. 
CERTIFYING PROCEDURE : A special credential valid for teaching the deaf at 
one level (cither elementary or secondary);^/*/ a credential to teach in the regular 
grades at thesame letcl. 

CERTIFYIlfe PROCEDURE: A special credential va|id*for teaching the deaf at 
both the elementary and secondary levels; pins a credential to teach in the regular 
grades at both levels. 

CERTIFYING PROCEDURE: A regular credential valid for teaching in the 
regular grades at one level (cither elementary or secondary), which has been 
validated (by special preparation) for teaching the deaf at; the same level. 

SOME OTHER CERTIFYING PROCEDURE (SPECIFY): 


8.2 


8.3 


8.4 


8.J 


8.6 


8.7 


GIVE A BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE REDONS FOR YOOR CHOICE: 





» 
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9/ Cortijymg requirements: ' / » 

J 9.1 I* a special’ credential for teacher** of the deaf granted by a State agency in your 

^ State? . ^ __ No 

answer is "yts” t» 9.1— 

9.11 By which agency ia it granted? 1_ 

> X° ur pre*cnt employment dependent upon your holding this credential? 

t ^ 

« If there is ns special State credential rr if yotsr.onsvter to 9.12 is "no", what certifica^ 
rcquiremcritj govern your present employment? 

Specify: ' * 

f 3 1/ there are special certifying requirements for teachers of the deaf set by a State agency 
in ybur State, how do you rate these? 9 

(Check y/ in ONE of the font column! on the right for each item. Leave blank those 
you do not feel qualified to rate.) 


9 

. ITEM' 

\ • ' e 

Adequate , 

3 3 

If 

i 

s- 8 * 

Hi 

fi 

o Q 
2 , 

How adequate are your State requirements with re- 
gard to — 

. 931 specialized technical knowledge in the edu- 
cation of the deaf? 

• 


- 


9-32 understanding of the child growth am} de- 
' velopment of, all children? , . 




• . 

9-33 student teaching of children who arc deaf? 





^.34 experiences in clinics and other special facil- 
ities for children who are deaf? 






** 


‘ 



iA. 


11. 


D^you. believe there ihould be requirement! foV teachers of the deaf which are different 
from, or in addition to. those set- by the State Department of Education in your State? 

, k * • Yes No 

If your answer ir “yes ’, who should sc t these, and how should they be different? 

Which of the following should participate in developing State certifying standards for 
teachers of the deaf? 

(Check }/ ONE or MORE of the following.) 


RiprtJtnktfives from, : 

11.1 Teacher-education institu- 
tion. * * 

H.2 Classroom teachers of 

/ deaf children. 

11.3 Local supervisors of 

* teachers of the deaf. 

11.4 State personnel in special 

' « education. , v 

— 1 — 11-5 Local school administra- 
tors in general akefttoo. 


11.6 State school administrators in 

. . general education. . . 

1 1.7 . The State certifying department. 

- — 11.8 Specialized welfare agefities. 

— —11.9 y HeaJth department!. 

11.10 The medical profession. 

11.11 Parent groups. „ 

11.12 Qtbtr forsonml (specify): , 
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12. How sbtuU. the representatives (checked in 11 above) participate in fbrmuUdn| the 
certifying iundard» for teachers of the deaf? 

(Check V ONE or MORE of thclbllbwing.) ) ^ 

* ‘ * 

12.1 Personnel from the State certifying department should coordinate the develop- 
ing of standards for teachers of the deaf. ^ 

- — 12 2 A council or committee which deals with all aspects of State teacher-certifica- 
tion should coordinate the developing of standards for teachers of the deaf. 

12.3 State personnel in special education should coordinate the developing of the 

standards. 

12.4 Tentative standards should be formulated by personnel in the State Education 

Department ind submitted to the other groups for review and suggestions. 

12.5 There should be a full -sale conference of all r epre sen tatives with equal 

participation in formulating and revising the standards. 

-12.6 The State department personnel should call a series of conferences, meeting 

with groups of representative* from the variotp ‘brgankarions, institutions 
and agencies individually. ‘ * 

12.7 Or Aw (specify): 

13. What procedure* should be uted in arriving a t the certifying standard*? 

(Check V following.) 

13.1 Standards should be agived at through* *ystem«jc analysis of the compe- 
tencies needed by ri&beNaf the d egff- 

13-2 Standards should bfc developed by adopting tHft^ set by other States. 

- — 13.3 Standards should be developed by an analysis afld modification of the standards 
ofother States. 

13.4 Standards should be developed to fit in with the course offering! at teach or- 

» education institutions. 

13.5 Other (specify): 



14.1 Indicate (1) the amount of successful tUtsrmm tubbing of NORMALLY HEARING 
children which you believe should be mhumsl, dtstrtbU and ultal prerequisites for k ft-*chrr 
of the deaf, and (2) the amount of teaching of normally hearing children which you have 
had. ‘ k * • 

(Place ONE check V in t*cb column on the right opposite theappropriate-amount.) 


o 

ERIC 
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♦ * 

Amount of teadningof normally hearing children as 
a PREREQUISITE for teaching dcatdiildren » 

* 

Mini- 

mal 

Detir- 

ablc 

. i-- 

Ideal 

Amount 
which 
you have 
• had 

* 

Ncf reaching of normal children 



• 

- 

At least one semester of half-time .student- teaching with 
> normal children (or equivalent) 



- 


At least one semester of full-time student- teaching with 
normal children (or equivalent) 




/ 

At least 1 year of on-the-job classroom teaching with 
normal children* « 





At lout 2 yemn of on-thc-job cUmtOoed (etching with 
normal children ' 



’ « 

% 

At least 3 years of on-the-job classroom teaching with 
normal children 



* 


Other (specify): > n 

f 






i 


14. 2 Indicate (l) the amount of student- teaching with DEAF children that you believe should 
be minimal, dtsirahU, and ideal prerequisite* for a tfcachcr of the deaf, and (2) the amount of 
student-teaching of deaf children which you have had. * 

(Cheek ^ in each column on thfe right opposite the appropriate amount.) 


\ 


^Amount of student-teaching 
of deaf childish needed as 
a PREREQUISITE for On- 
the-job teaching/ of the 


No student-teaching of deaf 

’ children 

1-^5 clock hours 

76-150 clock hours. . 

151-225 clock hours i 

226-500 clock hours ........ 

*Otf*r (specify): 


For experienced regular 
classroom teachers* 


Mini- 

mal 


Desir- 

able 


Ideal 


For teacher-candidates 
with Only /> student- 
reaching of normally 
hearing, chilrden 


Mini- 

mal 


Desir- 

able 


■•4 


Ideal 


Amount 

which 

you 

have 

had 




i One semester hour-15 dock hours; one quarter hour-10 clock hours; one academic year-450^ 
clock hours. * \ 

15. Indicate, as ong factor, the combination of professional preparation and experience that 
, you believe the following special cducatiSSal personnel on a allege or tmhirsig stiff *}iould 
have in order to be competent in carrying out their duties. (Assume comparable capacities 
fcnd personal fitness.) * 


ri 

r 

V 


1 ' • 

' m 

«' * 

• * 

> * • ' u *1 

s * 

i 

4 



* k 
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1 


ITEM 


JL 


15 1 (Check ONE per column.) 

Bachelor's degree (or equivalent). 
Master's degree 
Doctor's degree 


15 2 Major in: (Check ONE per column.) 

one specialised area of special education 
two or three specialised areas of special 

education 

Orientation to all areas of -special educa- 
tion 

general educational administration and 
supervision % \ 

clinical psychology 
elementary teaching methods 
secondary teaching methods 
other (specify): 


Director 
of the „ 
special 
education 
program 
of teacher 
prepara- 
tion 


Area^speciaJists 


Coyne 

insjruc- 

(dass 

cordi- 

nator) 


f. 


15 5 Mtnor in: (Check ONE or MORE per col- 
umn.) 

one specialized area of special education . 
two or three specialized areas of special 

* education 

orientation to all areas of special educa- 
tion 

general educational administration and 

supervision 

clinical psychology S 

elementary teaching methods 

secondary teaching methods 
other (specify): 


Demon 

stration 

teacher 


r 


15 4 Professional experience; (Check ONE or 
MORE per column.) 
specialized teaching of at ieast.onc type 

of exceptional children 

% regular classroom teaching of normal 
children ! 


Super- 
visor of 
student 
teach- 
ing 


/ / 


o 

ERIC 


t • , 

V' 
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r 

State personnel 

Local personnel 

ITEM 

Direc- 

! Supervisor 

Dirrc- 

Super v iso« 


tor or 

! or con- 

i tor or 

or con- 


overall 

sultant in 

overall 

sultant in 

, V 

super- 

a special- 

| super- 

a special- 

k 

visor 

ized area 

visor 

| lied area 

i 

teaching special education in a teacher- 


1 



training institution 



... | 


supervisory duties in special education 





at the Stsu or lecsl level 


- 



admmisgjtive dunes in general educa- 



4 

ft 

tion at the Stsu or /**/ level 





•tbtr (specify): { 





* * 1 


J 




16. Indicate, as one factor, the combination of professional preparation and experience that 
you believe special education personnel in St*/, and departments of education should 
have in order to be competent in carrying out their duties (Assume comparable capac- 
ities and personal fitness ) 


* 


16.1 (Check ONE per column.) 

Bachelors degTee (or equivalent) 
Master’s degree 
Doctor’s degree 

j 

1 

L* 

T 

| 

1 

^ * 

v 

i 

, 1 

i i\ 

9 i 

t! 

/ 

- i 

lfr.2 M#;#r in: (Check ONE per column.) 

one specialized area of special educa- 
tion 

two or three specialized areas of special 

education 

orientation to alTarcgs^of sotcial edu- 
cation 

general educational administration and 
supervision 


1 

! 


1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 ‘ ’ 
i 

i 

1 • 

4 clinical psychology 


elementary teaching methods 

secondary teaching methods 

t 'ctbif (specify): . 



* 



16.3 Mirm in : (Check ONE or MORE per col- 
umn.) , >. 

one specialized aipi of special educa- 
tion 

9 *' 


u 


* two or three specialized areas of special 
education 

y 


0 
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ITEM 


orient! non ro all areas of special edu- 
cation . * 

general educational administration and 
supervision 
clinical psychology 
eleroentar>' teaching methods 
secondary reaching methods 
*tkfT (specify) 


16 4 PnfiiJMdl txperuna (Check ONE or 
MORE per column.) 

specialised teaching of at least one rype 
of exceptional children 
regular classroom teachings of normal 
children 

teaching of teacher-candidates in spe- 
cial education at a college or uni- 
versity 

supervisory duties in special education 
at the Sr M/i or ImcmI level 
administrative duties in general educa- 
tion at thcSfMtf or UcmI level 
ettm (specify): 


Director 
of the 
special 
education 
program 
of teacher 
prepara- 
non 


Area specialists 


Course 

instruc- 

tor 

(class 

cordi- 

nator) 


j- Super- 
Demon- visor of 


stration 

teacher 


4 


student 

teach- 

ing 


n. What sirvtcts do you believe a supervisor of, or a consultant on, the education of the deaf 
in a school, local school system, or region should fSrovide in order to be mtst txlpfml to 
you, to your pupils, and to the community? 

(Number your comments to facilitate tabulation.) 



\ 
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1$ Do you believe there thould be i supervisor of, or a consultant on, the education of the 

deaf at the State department of cducatioo? . . . Ye* No If your answer is 

> rc *. what sffTtcts should this person give which are different from, or in addition to, 
those thit you have described in number 16? 

(Number your comments to facilitate tabulation ) 




19 What are some of the more important ftrspnil c terser mjftcj which vou believe a supervisor 
of, or a consultant on, the education of the deaf needs to be most helpful to you, to your 
pupils, and to tMfc commumry? 

(Number your comments to facilitate tabulation ) 



20. What do you consider were (1) the outstanding strengths, and (2) the outstanding weak- 
nesses of the program for the preparation of teachers of the deaf which waa offered by 
the institution at which you received the mijm part of your specialized preparation? 
(Number your comments to facilitate tabulation.) 


Outs finding Strengths 
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% 


*«• 


Out standing Weaknesses 


20. If you have any general idea or viewpoint or philosophy about the requirements for successful 
teaching of the deaf, not already tappcd,or expressed through this questionnaire, we 
would appreciate learning about this in the space below. 

(Attach additional pages if desirable.) 

Inquiry forms used to collect information from other special education 
personnel are available upon request from the Office of Education. 

c . ' ’ • 


f 


* ★ ★★ ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ if + • * 

* Appendix E * 

Additional Information on Statistical * 

I / Procedures and Results ★ 

* ★ ★★ ★ ★ ★★★★/★ ^ 

(]% 

SELF-COMPETENCE RATINGS (Tabic 1, page 7) 

Self-competence rank order Nos. 1-51 received an average rating of 

good ; rank order Nos. 52-87/' fair *; and 88-92, "not prepared." 

EVALUATION OF RECENTLY PREPARED 
TEACHERS (Graph 1, page 40) 

The senes of questions was answered by 46 State directors and supervisors 
and by 59 local directors and supervisors. The percentages shown in the 
grap are based on the nuinber of persons answering each particular ques- 
tion. Questions. 6 and 7 arid questions 9 and 10 wfcre ^combined in the 
inquiry form fillpd out by State personnel. In each case, the percent of 
satisfied responses was used twice on the graph to make possible some 
comparison with the responses of local personnel on these four questions. 

State personnel evaluated teachers prepared within the 5-ycar period 
preceding the Study; local perspnncl evaluated teachers prepared within 
the 7-ycar period preceding the Study. 

PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCES (Table 2, page 44 ) 

The 100 teachers rated the relative importance of each of 23 experiences 
by checking whether, in their judgment, it was "very important " "im- 
portant," "less important," or "not important" to include the experiences 
in the specialized preparation of teachers of partially seeing children. The 
averagi important of each experience was computed by multiplying the 
^number of checks in the “very important" column by 4, those in the 
important column by 3, those in the "less important" column by 2, and 
those m the "not important” column by 1. The results were added to- 
gether and divided by the number of checks for that particular item. 

A rank ordtr of the list of experiences was then determined on the basis of 
these average ratings of importance. The items have been arranged in table 2 
according to this rank order of importance. The rank order numbers and 
range of avwage ratings, within each category of importance are shown 
below. Tables with the average rating for each experience are available 
upon request from the Office of Education. 
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Table B.— Special Education Personnel Rate Amount of Teaching Ex- 
t^rience wtth Normal Children Needed by Those Preparing To Teach 
Deaf Children (see graph 3, page 48) * 


Amount of teach in 


ng experience 
children 


with normal 


Minimal: 

None 

1 acmes ter, half-time student teaching 
1 semester, full-time student teaching 

1 year of classroom teaching 

2 years of classroom teaching 

3 years of classroom teaching 

More than 3 years of classroom teaching 
Number answering 


DltllABLB; 

None 

1 semester, half-time student teaching 
1 semester, full-time student teaching . 

1 year of classroom teaching 

2 years of classroom teaching 

3 years of classroom teaching 

More than 3 years of classroom teaching 
Number answering 


Ideal: 

None 

1 semester, half-time student teaching 
1 semester, fulbtime student teaching . 

1 year of classroom teaching 

2 years of classroom teaching 

3 years of classroom teaching 

More than 3 years of classroom teaching 
Number answering 


Percent of personnel rating 


Teachers 

State 

Local 

I College 

25 

16 

13 

22 

33 

20 


45- 

16 

30 

15 

20 

14 

32 

39 

13 

10 


6 


2 

2 

2 


51 

44 

61 

45 

5 




25 

7 

13 

22 

30 

16 

17 

28 

22 

30 

26 

36 

14 

40 

35 

14 

2 

7 

9 


2 




56 

43 

54 

50 

4 




4 

2 



17 

2 

7 

9 

39 

15 

16 

35 

15 

27 

31 

29 

19 

52 

40 

27 

2 

2 

6 


48 

41 

55 

45 


O. 


o 

ERIC 


■ J; 
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